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e 3) 
agree on this 


When the debate on global strategy 
waxes hot, your best social strategy 
is to offer chilled 7-Up. This good- 
natured drink always brings a smile 
of satisfaction. It creates good com- 
panionship because everyone likes 


7-Up and 7-Up likes everyone. 


© The ingredients of 7-Up are proudly 
stated on the back of every bottle—“‘contains 
carbonated water, sugar, citric acid, lithia and 
soda citrates, flavor derived from lemon and 


lime oils.” 


Copyright 1945 by The Seven-U p Company 




















Can you tie this?... Have a Coke 
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He knows he’s back at home base when Mom brings in the 


Coca-Cola from the family refrigerator. All hands gather ’round 
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and the reunion starts off with refreshment. The words Have a nea v's oa OFF Bedi 
-the global 
high-sign . 





Coke always strike the old spark of familiar friendliness. Be sure 






“Coke’=Coca-Cola 
a You naturally hear Coca-Cola 
M called by its friendly abbreviation 


there’s enough Coke on hand at your house. Get a supply of 


Coca-Cola today. 


uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 





i i “Coke”. Both mean the quality prod- 
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Don’t look so startled, Sis. That’s our 
recipe for whipping up many kinds of 
those vital little parts your big brothers 
use in the trucks they tear around in, 
and the planes they bounce against the 
sky. Hard on machinery, those kids. 
So we bake ’em plenty of the best. 










little show for other General Motors engineers. Then we mold it into any shape needed, and 


way to make ’em."’ 

















Then the bugles blew for war. In the early 
days, training was carried on with make-believe 
equipment like this truck taking the part of a 
tank in maneuvers. You can see how badly needed 
were the tough gears, long-lasting bearings and 
other vital parts for war machines. 


And right there, our powdered metallurgy 
showed what it could do. It shaved time 
and costs. Little, top-quality parts like these 
poured forth in floods. More than a thousand 





Such Pioneering has enri 


Cause, in our land 


(SENERAL Morors 


“VICTORY 1S OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET » PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER 
FRIGIDAIRE »* GMC TRUCK AND COACH «+ GM DIESEL 


Every Sunday AfternoonmGENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR@NBC Network 


be obtained free by writing General Motors Corporation, Department of Public Relations, Room 14-202-B, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Many years ago, a group of research men put on a : “We take powdered metal, fine as flour, like this. These little parts worked fine in your vefriger- 


in making moreand better thingsfor more people. 


In all war machines, such little unseen parts 
must be able to stand up and take it. And they 
are taking it—all because men learned how to 
a make parts out of metal “flour” in peacetime, 
different parts were made in large quantities. much as a good cook might bake biscuits! 





“See those little odd-shaped parts? You've been ; , apply great pressure in special machines made rennet = in omnes | and = oo ne 
forging them, or machining them out of solid metal, for just this purpose. And then we bake these ‘ were used in your car because they u eres urdier 
or casting them in various difficult ways. Now, parts in electric ovens. The parts are better, and and more dependable in the hard -to-get-at 
after years of research, we've found a better, faster we can turn them out faster. places. They were a big help to General Motors 
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NOTE TO TEACHERS: This advertisement appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, American Girl and other publications read by American youth. Reprints may 
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‘ART AND CRAFT EDUCATION | 
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401 OBJECTS MADE 


“Scrap Fun for Evéryone” is 

. because it shows exactly, 
to take scraps of paper, 
new ideas of practical use. Over 
piled by Evelyn Glantz, a teacher 


book of 
It is an excellent work and shall prove 
vasily obtainable and the methods of 


Following 
and attract 


Misa Glantz 
e things 


diagram and 


Dept. 308-E 





FOR ALL GRADES OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
FROM SURPLUS MATERIALS 


a distinctly new and different book. Timely 
with diagrams and written instructions, how 
bottles, boxes, surplus materials and create unusual 
384 pages and 600 illustrations. 
f arts 
educational quality that belongs in every school. 


onstruction are 


directions, one 


California Teachers Association (Official Journal) 


Priced at only $2.00 Postpaid. Write to... . 


LARCH BOOK COMPANY 


42 West 18th Street 


Com- 


and crafts for many years. A 


The materials suggested are 
most ingenious. 


valuable, 


C. Oldenbuttel (Brooklyn Principal) 


can make all sorts of usesu 


New York 11, N. Y. 














Modern visual education meth- 
ods call for both a blackboard and 
i Spencer VA Delineascope. 

The VA Delineascope is a ver- 


satile instrument which can_ be 


used to project lantern slides as 


well as appropriate pictures and 


text from current § magazines, 


ind books. 
It is an aid to teachers and pupils 


alike. 


it has a dramatic force that arous- 


newspapers 
Material projected through 


es and holds the attention of the 


entire class. It pays for itself 


many times over by improving 


grades and reducing failures. 
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Spencer VA 


W rite tor our teachers manual, 


“Opaque Projection.” It presents 


new teaching techniques. 





Spencer LENS COMPANY 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT DIVISION OF 
AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


May 1945 








HOW TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 

Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 
Page THESE figures offer an incen- 
tive to children to draw a series 
health posters. Call attention to 
that, in order to make the 
more prominent, the heads 
have been made large in proportion to 


the fact 


slog ans 


the rest of the bodies, but the pu- 
pils can try the effect of drawing the 
heads in correct proportion. the 


whole figure is drawn, the slogan may 
be printed underneath. Then more 
care can be devoted to drawing the 
clothes. 

Here are a few suggestions for oth- 
er health posters: a child doing exer- 
another drinking milk; another 
sleeping, with curtains blowing; and 
another standing by an open window, 


Cises; 


with the covers on the bed turned 
down. 
Pages ‘THE wise teacher will utilize 


every occasion which provides 
extra motivation for making things, 
and certainly Mother's Day is one of 
the best. On these pages the reader 
some excellent suggestions for 
gifts to make. There are many me- 
diums to use for original flower mo- 
tifs——-wax Crayons, 
water-color 


sees 


tempera paints, 
paints, linoleum-block 
prints, Cut paper. 

Girls in fifth or sixth grade may 
like to make a cover for a cookbook 
out of oilcloth, instead of the paper 
used for the book cover at top of 
page 33. Such a cover can have a 
decoration cut from oilcloth of dif- 
ferent colors. It probably would be a 
measuring cup, rolling pin, teakettle, 
or some other cooking utensil. 

Although the floral designs illus- 
trated on page 36 were not originated 
by the children, still much is to be 
learned by mounting the sprays, spac- 
ing the lettering, and selecting har- 
monizing colors. In later life there is 
a real need for this kind of planning 
in room decoration, in costume de- 
signing, in table arrangement, and so 
on. A person doesn’t actually need 
to make the things, but he should 
understand principles of good spacing 
and color selection. 

Children will doubtless think of 
other ways to use the wallpaper flow - 
ers. Several could be bunched 
gether to decorate a poster for a 
garden club. Little sprays could be 
used to ornament a springtime school 
program, or to paste on stationery 
for May or June party invitations or 
place cards. 

Flower sprays cut from wallpaper 
may be used as a starting point for 
creating original designs. Ask the 
children to notice how dark lines are 
sometimes used in the leaves to show 
the veining. Look at the shapes of 
See how variety is added 
by using very small leaves that are 
different from the larger ones in 
shape and arrangement. The thorns 
add interest to the rose spray. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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the leaves. 

















TO TEACHER 


A NEW AND DIFFEREN; 


FREE 


classroom wall calendar. This Ney 
22" x 34" World Calendar shoy 
days and dates agreeing ey reTy yea 
in this perpetual calendar of 

months and equal quarters, f,. 
dorsed by 14 nations, N.E.A., A.A 
and many other organizations, Ty, 
World Calendar 7 


most 


offers one of 
and internation, 
teach. Send 
this amazingly interesting classro . 
calendar. FREE to teachers, Th, 
supply is limited. 


The World Calendar Association 


630 Fifth Avenue 


worldwide 


subjects you can 


New York 9 


GROW COTTON 


AT YOUR prenpraal 


Here is a 











new fascinating e 


planting project for you, and your 
dren. Watch cotton grow! Send 2 
coin and receive a genuine cottor 
with packet of seeds and planting 
structions. Project sheet includ X 





is the time to plant! $2.00 per Doz, 


MILLER PLANTATION NOVELTY C0, 


500 McCall Bidg. Memphis, Tenn. 











PRIMARY TEACHERS 
SUMMER COURSES 
Meeting Present Needs 


TEN-WEEK TERM, SIX-WEEK TERM, 
FOUR-WEEK TERM, TWO-WEEK TERMS, 


Courses offered cover: ACTIVITY PROGRAMS — 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT — READING and the LAN. 
GUAGE ARTS—SOCIAL STUDIES—ARITHMETIC- 
SCIENCE — CREATIVE EXPRESSION — MANUAL 
ARTS- MUSIC - RHYTHMS — NURSERY SCHOOL 


KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION, ete. 
Write for information at once 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 
Dept.B, 4105S. Michigan Blivd., Chicago 5, Ill. 











FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 
The RED CAP and GOWN 
is adding dignity to 

EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates fur 
nished on request. Please give 
name of school and approximate 
number of caps and gowns re 
quired. Dept. TI. 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 
New London, Ohio 


igtos tors of the Red C 
or Eighth Grade C ommenc comes 





We also furnish caps and gowns for High Schools and Colleges 


ANALYZE HAN DWRITING 


Qualify for Certified Grapho- Analyst 

ee, Earn up to $100 weekly, up to $1 
hourly sparetime, inne “wuncrowded pro- 
fession. ..Graduates in employment and 
credit fields, police departments, courts, 
andin rivate practice as Personal Prob- 
lem and Vocational Counselors . . . 3,000 word 
testlessonand illustrated Grapho-Anaust FREE. 


ADDRESS A.1.G.A., INC., BETA JOPLIN, MO 


Sfiational 6 Colon of Educatio 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 

















Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery schoo! anv 

eare centers. Children’s demonstration schoo! an¢ “es 
vation center. Located on Chicago’s lovely Nort 5% 
nearlake. Beginning classes as well as specially men 
courses for teachers and college graduates. Summer '" 
June 15th Fall term: Sept. 17th. Write for =" 


National College of Education, a 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box Si4E, EvaNnsTo* 


High School Course 


elu Many Finish in 2 Yeo 


ai tom 
Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Eacirs ent Was 
dent schoo! work—prepares for entrance to college r 
d. Diplo: om awarded. Credit for H, 5. #2 ioe red 
Single subjects if demred. Free Bulietio age 3 
American School, Dept. HS23. Drexel at 58th, Chie 


WHAT’S YOUR 1.Q?. 


Discover personality strengths, special = 
gence. Take simple tests mailed you. Psych 
advise qx e jobs, graduate oun, 
justment, I. Free information. 

Guidance Clinic, 52 Lincoln, Highiand Ps 
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Why are cereal foods so 
Important to breakfast? 


 emeead HAS BEEN CALLED the An adequate breakfast—according 


oe] 


“neglected meal.” That is one to most authorities—should contrib- 
reason it is emphasized in the pro- ute from one-fourth to one-third of 


cram for better nutrition. 


Breakfast is preceded by a fast of 
12ormore hours. If it is ‘‘skimped,” 


the day’s essential needs. It must 
therefore include a variety of dietary 
essentials. This is most easily accom- 
plished, dietitians have found, when 


the morning's energy is impaired cereal foods are the focal point in 
...a loss in efficiency results. 


the breakfast pattern. 


If an adequate breakfast is eaten. The importance of cereal and milk 
ihe nutritional load of the other two __ in the breakfast picture is illustrated 
meals is lightened. The consequence by the table below. It will be noted 
js that an overly large lunch or dinner that a typical cereal and the milk 


isnot likely to be eaten. 

















Here are the percentage contributions made by a one-ounce serving of three ready-to-eat break- 
fast cereals to the minimum adult requirements (as established by the Federal Security Agency): 





Bacon 
(2 slices) 


WHEATIES WITH MILK 
(1 oz.) 


A TYPICAL BASIC 
BREAKFAST PATTERN 


Orange Juice (Ya cup) 


Eggs 
(1) 


(Y2 cup) 


Toast and Butter 


(1 slice) 


(1 tbsp.) 


Coffee with 


Sugar and Cream 


(1 tsp.) (1 tbsp.) 





WHEATIES 





Phosphorus. . 
Riboflavin... 





which is served with it supply a third 


In the typical basic breakfast pattern at the left, cereal and milk supply approx- 


imately /s of the calories and from 3 to 


Note how the nutrients in cereal and milk supplement each other. 


Percentage contribution to the basic breakfast at the left; 


Cate, « .0:0:0:0:9:6:0:00.0008.0 10 a irtonee ce ccccaenne VNONsbess65406000Re 




















of the food energy in the typical 
“basic breakfast” there presented 
... and from one-third to two-thirds 
of most of the nutrients listed. An- 
other cereal food (toast) also contrib- 
utes importantly to this breakfast. 

The enrichment and restoration of 
cereal foods have, of course, given 
them a much more mportant role in 
the American dietary. They are in 
many senses “foundation” foods. 

In the better breakfast program 
they facilitate the attainment of the 
nutritional objectives desired. 


24 of all but 2 of the nutrients listed. 


MILK WHEATIES 
(4 ounces) PLUS MILK 





WHEATIES 

(1 ounce) 
Pc stccouenseusaces Lt, ore 
Calcium..... TTT TTT TT TT ere 


is nh 6066066000460 ree EOeernens 


WR Rs cesscccccesscss Gissccsens 


Thiamine.......... peeases 2, erry 
PN cencsccccssscce SS , 
eee - 


Thiamine 


PGR cc cccas 











Almost 
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Ya of the t 


CALORIES 


ALL OTHER FOODS 


CEREAL 
FOODS 
(28-30 %) 





HERE IS THE CONTRIBUTION OF CEREAL FOODS (flour, cereal breakfast foods, etc.) 
TO THE AVERAGE AMERICAN DIET: 
Cereal foods contributed almost a third of the calories and proteins to the average (pre-war) 2800 


calorie American diet, and if they were all whole grain, enriched or restored, they would also con- 
tribute over a third of the thiamine, niacin, riboflavin and iron. (Data adjusted for losses in cooking.) 






ALL OTHER FOODS 


CEREAL 


FOODS 
28-30% 


"40% of the Thiamine, 45% of the Niacin, 38.5% of the Riboflavin, 45-46% of the Iron (based on 
recommended daily allowances as applied to the average American pre-war diet of 2800 calories). 


If they were all 
q whole grain, en- 
riched or restored, 
they would also 
contribute: 


+ 


/ More than V3 of 
three essential 
B-VITAMINS 
and IRON 


: ye Mee 


fc OTHER FOODS | 





Almost 
4 Vs of the 
PROTEINS 
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CHEERIOATS 
Thiamine....... 22.5% 
PROC. ccccens 5 mg 
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Phosphorus..... 
Riboflavin...... 


General 


Mills 


Minneapolis, Minn. 






Makers of Gold Medal ‘Kitchen-tested” Enriched 
Flour, Bisquick, Softasilk Cake Flour, Wheaties, 
Cheerioats, Kix and Betty Crocker Soups. Also 
Drifted Snow “Home Perfected” Flour, Red Band 
Flour and other products. Our family flours are 
all enriched to the new higher gov't standards. 
Bisquick is also made with enriched flour, and our 
ready-to-eat cereals are nutritionally restored. 





The brands above are reg. trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 
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—NEW!— 


Required Reading 
for every teacher 


New kind of book on cartography 
by Professor IRVING FISHER of 
Yale and O. M. MILLER of the 
American Geographical Society . 
explains maps so that everyone can 
understand them ...not an atlas... 
adds extra interest to teaching... 
stimulates global thinking! 


Explains in terms everyone can un 
derstand the various kinds of maps 
and their uses. 


Includes 9-page Glossary of Special 
Terms and 27-page “Questions and 
Answers” Section 


Completely indexed for ready ref- 
erence. 


Liberally illustrated—71 cuts and 
color maps. 


Read What Authorities Say: 


“It should be in the hands of every 

teacher of geography.” ’ 
Professor J Q. Stewart, Princeton 
Uni ersity Observatory. 


“A book designed to help us to escape 
from the inherently bad habits we 
have acquired and to assist us in the 
obligation that falls on all of us to 
see and think in a global sense.” 
From the foreword by President 
Charles Seymour of Yale University 


“Really a prerequisite to the under 
tanding of any kind of a map.” 


Ch ? istopl er Morley. 


“Not only will the layman, who is 
willing to enlighten himself concern- 
ing world maps, find this book inval- 
vable, but it will undoubtedly become 
u standard text for the professional.” 
Richard Edes Harrison, in the Sat- 
urday Review of Literature. 
“IT think it is an excellent book, and I 
am very glad to see a publication in 
which the merits and demerits of the 
various projections can be described 
without involving too much mathe 
matics.” 
S. Bryan, Rear Admiral, U.S.N., 
Retired, Hydrographic Office, Wash- 
ngton, D.C, 


Mail this coupon - TODAY ! 


(Note Money - Back Offer) 


ESSENTIAL BOOKS, Dept. INS. 

270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $2.50 for a copy of “WORLD MAPS 
AND GLOBES.” It is understood that I must be 
atisfied, or I will return the book in 5 days and 
my money will be refunded. 








Name 


(Please print) 


Address 
‘Please send check or Postal Money Order. Do 
not mail cash.) 





THE CHILDREN’S 
CORNER 


This department is devoted to verse writ- 
ten by children. Contributions must be 
ubmitted by you, as the teacher, with a 
letter stating the conditions under which 
the verse was written. Send only verse 
which you are sure is a pupil’s own 
work, preferably that which has been 
done at school. Verse written by the 
class as a whole is also acceptable. Use a 
separate sheet for each poem and include 
the pupil’s name and grade, name and 
address of the school, and your name. 
We do not acknowledge or return contri- 
butions to this department. Send verse to: 

The Children’s Corner 

Tue INstructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


SPRINGTIME 


I know what time of year is best. 
It’s when robin builds her nest. 


I like spring’s flowers of every hue. 

I like the yellow, red, and blue. 

I like the blossoms on the trees. 

I like the spring’s warm, gentle 
breeze. 


2 


Puptts OF GRADES 3} AND 4 
Jackson School, La Russell, Mo. 
Mary E. Parkxuurst, Teacher 


This little group poem is full of 
spring colors and spring pictures. 


THE TADPOLEs 


Twenty little tadpoles 
Dash! Dash! Dash! 
Plunged into the duck pond 
Splash! Splash! Splash! 


When their mother calls them 
Croak! Croak! Croak! 
Twenty little tadpoles 
Joke! Joke! Joke! 

Vircinta Hopkins, 4th Grad 
Fort Craig School, Maryville, Tenn. 
Cora Martin, Teaches 


It is the repetition in the alter- 
nate lines of this spirited spring verse 
which gives it charm. 


SAFETY 
| always watch the signals 
And when the light says, “Go, 
1 walk across the street, 
For then it’s safe, | know. 


We cannot be too careful; 
It is the only way. 
I like the motto “Safety First” 
And practice it cach day. 
Bruce Mets, 4// Grade 
Flanagan Grade School, Flanagan, Ill. 
Sytvia WaRREN, Teacher 


Safety and health are closely al- 
lied. During May, which brings Child 
Health Day, creative verse writing in 
both fields may well be encouraged. 


THE Winp 


See the pink clouds moving 
Slowly across the sky; 
See the trees a-swaying 
As the wind goes by. 

Haru D. Kinser, 5¢) Grade 
North Heights Elementary School, 
Del Rio, Texas 
IMOGENE YOUNG, Teacher 


Hallie’s quatrain makes us feel the 
gentle movement of a summer wind. 
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‘Oh, shes OLD/ _ 
Almost thirty A | 





At twenty, thirty seems ancient. speed the winning of the war. 
At thirty, forty is distant middle In ten years—only ten years- 
age. those bonds will bring you back 
At forty, well, it’ll be along time forevery $3 you put into them today 
before you're fifty. Think of what that money maj 
The point is that ten years ahead mean to you in 1955. An education 
always seems like a long time. Yet, for your children . . . a home..- 
actually it passes “before you know maybe even retirement to the place 
it”... and you find yourself face to and the life of your heart's desire. 
face with problems, opportunities, Al! this your War Bonds can meat 
needs, that once seemed very far in to you... if you buy all you can t 
the future. day and hold them to maturity. 
This is a good thing to remember It won't be long till 1955. Not hall 


today, when you buy War Bonds to as long as you think. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPAN 


Publishers of THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement— prepared under auspices of Treasury Department 
and War Advertising Council 
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LISTENING Ear 


hear 2 sound plain and clear; 
comes to my Listening Ear. 

Hark, I hear it again! 

j, sounds like my friend, the wren. 


Thear 2 sound plain and clear; 
i comes to my Listening Ear. 
There it goes again! 
i, is my robin friend. 

Paut R. Eyer, Jr., 5¢4 Grade 
Tressler Orphan Home, Loysville, Pa. 
iaBELLA R. HOFFMAN, Teachei 


Perhaps Paul’s lines will inspire 
thers to write original verses about 
he bird songs which come to their 
Listening Ear.” 


THE KrncpoM OF My DrREAMs 


When all the earth has gone to rest, 
And the house upstairs is still, 
hear a fairy calling 
From a far-off distant hill. 


thear her calling for me 

In a soft and gentle voice. 
She calls me to her kingdom, 

To the kingdom of her choice. 
I: seems that I’m a fairy 

When I come in to this land 

dh, how wonderful to be there 

In this most wonderful dreamland! 

RacHEeLt GrmsnHo, 6th Grade 


Veston School, Palisade, Minn. 
lute KuLLHEM, Teacher 


Rachel's poem describing a trip to 
\ever-Never Land is a successful at- 
empt to write in a fanciful way. 


No THOUGHT 
“A poem is easy,” the teacher said, 
“Just have it go this way, or that.” 
but I've tried and tried and puzzled 
my head, 


Till I don’t know where I am at. 


circus, a flower, or maybe a 


trec— 
They are all good subjects, you 
know, 
jut I haven’t a thought, as you plain- 
Te» 
1V see, 


And this poem will have to end so! 


MarTHA Beatty, 7th Grade 
odrich School, Cameron, Mo. 
§ CHRISTOPHER, Teacher 


To write so good a whimsical verse 
cout “nothing at all” is a real 
xhievement. The rhythm chosen 
dds to the light touch desired. 


BLossoMs’ BEAUTY 


Sell pink blossoms in the air, 
witly falling everywhere. 

‘ragrant odor like perfume; 

“terry blossoms are in bloom. 
Blossoms’ petals shed silver dew, 
Lovely foreground for sky of blue. 
Graceful branches do their duty 
Holding blossoms’ dainty beauty. 


Pink petals waving in the breeze, 
‘he grass below they like to tease. 
Alas, no more in air they'll roam, 
¢ velvet grass is their last home. 
_ Mary Bopner, 8th Grade 
‘ast Bone Lake School, Luck, Wis. 
FANNE PETERSON, Teacher 


The pupils of Mary’s class each 
‘re asked to write a poem about 
omething beautiful. The class voted 
‘or the best poem, and Mary’s won. 


“ 








es Britannica, for years the standard refer- 
ence work of teachers and scholars, is in another field 
— that of visual education. 

The advantages of motion pictures as a supplementary 
teaching medium have been conclusively demonstrated 
by educators and research groups. In Navy courses, it 
was found that students learn up to 35% more through 
the use of sound films — and that such learning is re- 
tained 55% longer. Sound films as methods of instruc- 
tion are a part of the program of the Armed Forces, 
and many branches of industry utilize motion pictures 
for training. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., through Erpi 
Classroom Films and the Silent Teaching Films (for- 
merly Eastman), offers the most complete collection of 
sound and silent teaching pictures available. To this 
collection will be added further subjects, compiled with 
the accuracy, authenticity, and technical excellence 
synonymous with the name of Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Many schools recognize the value of audio-visual edu- 
cation with substantial budgets. 


Your school budget (even the small budget) permits 
you to have your own film library right now! The new 
“Lease-to-Own” plan offers all schools a new, low-cost 
way to enjoy the benefits of a film library from the very 
beginning. You can have full library* use of all your 
films. Yet, payments on a year-to-year basis are as low 
or lower than film rentals. And the best part of all, 
there’s no liability beyond the budget year. In 2 or 3 or 
4. years the films become yours to keep. That’s Lease- 
to-Own! Let us give you complete information without 
obligation. Fill in the coupon below and mail it today. 
*The right film at the right place at the right time. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 





é\ WU BLS LB 


Ua CANOLA Ce 


PIROCHBLIISS 3 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS inc., Dept. 3E 
20 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Please send me, without cost or obligation 


[_] Catalog of Erpi Classroom Films 
[_] Catalog of Silent Teaching Films (formerly Eastman) 


[_] Information on “‘Lease-to-Own” Plans 
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(Your Position) 





(Name of School) 








(Address of School) 
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TEACHERS, ATTENTION 


QUALIFY FOR DEGREE 


“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 
IN SPARE TIME 
«+» START NOW 





The only HOME STU DE Mt SIC SCTIOOL offer 
ing all course ‘ egree Bachelor f 
Music, offer Yor pportunit t make 
portant advancement in the maton! art If you 
will devote part of your spare tim eri ef 
fort, you should be able to earn a Degree, Diploma 
or Teacher's Certificate and be prepared to reap 
rewards equal to those enjeyed by many who ‘ 
benefited hy our instructior lurir ! past 42 
years Check courses in which interested and mail 
coupon for FREI SAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 
LESSON AND CATALAN 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


1526 E. 63rd St. Suite U170, Chicago 15, Ill. 

1 Piano. Teacher's Normal Course Dian Stu 

dent Course Public School Mu ic Beginner 
Publie Sei Music Advanet Composi 

tjor Advanced ) Dance Sar nd Arranging 
Harmony Cornet Trumpet Corne 

Trumpet, Professional ) Saxophone Clarinet 
Violin (iuitar Mandolin Bar 
Reed Organ Voice Rar Training & Sight 

Singing } Choral Conducting tory 

Musi 

Name 

Street 


City & State 


Musie experience 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


for Ceachers 


THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions... making the 
regular University facilities available to teach- 
ers, school principals and superintendents. If 
you require credits for certification, or if you 
are a candidate for a degree, you will find that 
the Temple Summer Sessions are ideally 
suited to your needs, And apart from its educa- 
tional advantages, the University—and the 
City of Philadelphia and environs—offer many 
cultural and recreational opportunities. You'l 
enjoy spending a Summer in Philadelphia. 


Pre-Sessions June 4 to June 29 
Regular-Sessions July 2 to Aug. 10 
Post-Sessions Aug. 13 to Sept. 21 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 


Write for the illustrated booklet which describes 
the many advantages of the Temple Summer 
Sessions for 1948. Address Office of the Registrar, 
Broad & Monigomery Ave., Philadelpbia 22, Pa. 




















A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 
Colleges, 
Secondary and 
Elementary 
Schools. Good 
candidates in 
demand. Send 


for information 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED i885 





Home Office: 


25 East !ackson Bivd. Member 
Chicago N.A.T. A. 
sat Corresponding Agencies :-——-___- 


552 Fifth Ave., New York City, Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash, 














YOUR FUTURE— 


The best positon 
The most money 
The Rapprest joc aten 
fer wou . 
Extensive fle of opportumtres : 
Careful individual elec tron 
gor YOU 
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CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
261 W.40mSTREET N.Y.C 














THE INSTRUCTOR, 


HOW TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


(Continued from page 4) 


Some children will want to make 
of flowers. Study the 
shown at the upper left on page 36. 
Call attention to the fact that the 
flowers and leaves are the important 
parts of the design and should usual- 
ly take up more room than the vase. 
The shape of the vase must harmonize 
with the kind of flowers it holds. 
Some flowers are placed higher than 
others, to keep them from looking 
too stiff. 

A dotted background sometimes 
adds an otherwise very. 
plain design, or one can paint a bunch 
of flowers tied with a ribbon bow. 

Here are some helpful color sug- 
gestions. Try making various greens. 
Starting with bright green, add yel; 
low to get yellow-green. Adding 2 
little black to bright green will give 
1 very dark green. White added to 
the yellow-green will make a very 
After a design is finished, 
these tints and shades may be used to 
outline here and there for accents. 

If pink is used for the rose, a little 
red may be added to make a darker 
tone, or some white with the pink 
will make a pale tint. 


shade 


vases vase 


interest to 


pale green, 


Sometimes use 


more than for the same 


flower. 


one 


os CHILDREN will like to orig- 
other party 

for them to 

tlowers in little bottles or vases. 

times colored crepe paper may 

wrapped around a bottle and tied 
bow. 

Some children set the little vases of 
flowers on lace-paper doilies made by 
folding circles or squares of pastel- 
colored papers and cutting many holes 
in them to make a design. For varia- 
tion a contrasting color may be past- 


inate decorations. 


It is fun arrange real 
Some- 


be 


ed underneath to show through the 
openwork pattern. 

For the Maytime party, children 
will want to make little hats to wear, 
preferably of colored tissue paper or 
crepe paper. 


Page OLDER girls find that colored 
ink and pens are good to use 

for decorating their doll costumes. 
Other doll clothing to make may 
be a wardrobe for an actress, uniforms 
the band for cheerleaders, 
mother-and-daughter matching out- 
fits, lounging pajamas and housecoats. 
illustrated include 
shoes, hats, and jewelry of all kinds. 


tor or 


Accessories not 


Page 
37 


EACH thing that a child makes 
gives him experience that will 
help him to construct other things. 
Some girls and boys, in making a spool 
holder, will want to originate their 
own designs instead of following the 
one shown here. 

Articles that are made of wood 
should be painted with enamel paint, 
and not with tempera or water colors. 
Water paints are not practical, for 
they do not give a washable surface. 
Wood stains are satisfactory. 

In choosing colors, pupils may con- 
sider the preferences of the one to 
whom the spool holder will be given. 


May 1945 





‘‘A picture is a poem without words.’’ 


End of Day. Adan 





Baby Stuart. Van Dyck 


64-page CATALOGUE with 


miniature colored pictures. 


1600 miniature 


The Perry Pictures Company, 


Horace. 


‘The Perey Pictures 


for use in school and home. Pu 
beautiful sepia (brown) tone 
that of high cost photographs. 


ONE CENT SIZE, 3 x 3144; TWO CENT Suz 
54% x &; TEN CENT SIZE. 10 x 12 . 
cents’ worth or more of any of these three at 
Hundreds of subjects from which to ‘Sele 


noted people, art, sculpture, histori a 
graphical, ete. oe 
Send 60 cents TODAY for a set of 30 beay: 
pictures for children, or 30 art subjects ,. 
5% x &, no two alike. = 
illustrations in it, for 15 cents, including }jg 


Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 









Sterling Silver $ .60 
Gold Plated 65 
Rolled Gold 85 





INGY 


‘ 
‘S$ 1-10 Gold Filled 90 Ea. by ca 
Each Doz. pe 8 C125 Each 
Sterling Silver $1.40 $1.30 Sterling Silver ¢ « 
R 525 Each Ster ing Silver Sterling Silver 
Sterling Silver $2.25 Gold Plated 1.50 1.40 Gold Plate 
a “ — Rolled Gold 1.70 1.60 Rolled Gold 
Sterling Silver — 
10 kt. top 3.75 1-10 Gold Filled 1.80 1.75 Gold Filled 
All prices subject tozo 1 kt. Geld 7.50 SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Cub Ping 


per cent Federa! Tax 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York 7, N.Y, 





————_ __ 
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FOR TEACH 
A carefully selected and e 


Chicago 
Fully Accredited COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


or in service desiring promotional credit, 
proved methods of presentation. 
itable study with Chicago's many advantages. 


ERS=—JUNE 27 TO AUG. 3 
xtensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
‘ new ideas in education, and ap. 
While in Chicago you can combine prof. 
(Bulletin upon request 














AND SCIENCES, Dept. 1, 64 E. Lake St., » Chicago I ill. 








28 E. Jackso 
Chicago 4, 





TEACHERS AGENCY 


The opportunities for teachers to secure po 
tions excellent professionally and finan 

are the greatest we have ever known. It is 
aim to render the best service possible t 

administrator and teacher Our service 
nation-wide (Me salu V.A.TLA 


a 


n Bivd. 
Illinois 





ROCKY ITT TEACHERS BS 
Wa 


7 a oe a 


410 U.S.NarT. Bann BLoG Denver. COLo 


$3000. 


1000’S OF TEACHERS NEEDED 


Nevada, Oregor 
$2200, H. S. $200- 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Me 


st including Arizona, California, 
shington. Grades $1800 


Free Enrollment. 








We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. 


Member National Ass'n of Teachers Agencies 


BARDEEN UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


332 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Traveling Representative 


Established 1874 





HUF TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Mont. 
or 
30 years superior placement service F 


Good 
State in our territory faces serious shortage. 


"REE 


ALASKA and THE WEST 
Teachers needed for Fall Ever 
Unusua 
Alaska to California 
Register Now! 


vacancies, 


»portunities for advancement. 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 





Member N. A.T. A. 
Yergensen Teachers 
Agency 


Katheryn Yergensen, Mgr. 


Superintendents’, 


Address, 939 So. 12th East, 


Teachers’, and _ Trustees 
Best Friend. 
Member of the National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 





PAUL YATES 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5 
Dept. N Established 1906 





Teachers 
Agency 


“HUGHES 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
You never before had such an opportunity to advance pr 
fessionally and financially You probably never will be 
such an opportunity again. Why not cash in on it? 


Member—National Association Teachers Agencies 





NE 
Fla 






CLARK-BREWER 


CHICAGO 4, Lyon & Healy Building, 
Grade Teachers Wanted 


W YORK KANSAS CITY Me 
tiron Bi N. Y. Life Bid 


ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidat 
Also Normal. s ritic and Supervisory positior 
fember of N. A. T. A. 


MINNEAPOLIS] SPOKANE 


Palace 









The NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


308 TEMPLETON BUILDIN 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


@ Placement Territory Includes Washington, Oregon, and California—also College Positions * 





Boulder Teachers Exchange, ®eu'¢er. Colo. 


0 if you mention The Instructor. 


tures from original for $1.5 


The greatest teacher placement bureau int 
> West fully. We will make 50 application P 


Send stamp tor free enrollment. Once a member aiways & 





PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


434 Medical Arts Bidg., Seattle 1, Washington. 


Teachers urgently needed for position is © 
Alaska and the Northwest. Excellent salaries 








TEACHERS WANTED) 


If you want 
OR WIRE: 
COLORADO - ARIZONA TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


if you want a position WRITE US. 
a BETTER POSITION WRITE 


Box 344, Boulder, Colorado. 


y BEA 


A. $25-$35 A WEEK 





? Practical nurses are needed ery 
} community. doctors rely on them . 
patients apr reciate their cheerful ex 
i pert care. You can learn practical! 
i nursing at home in spare time. Course 


endorsed by physicians. 46th yr Earn 

while learning ‘Hig h School not re 
women, 18 to 60. Trial pee. Write now! 
NG 





Men, 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSI 


quired. 


Dept.565 . 
Please send fr 
Name 
City Sule 


100 East Ohio Street, Chicago I!, Til. 
ee booklet and 16 sample lesson page 











AGC = 


hers 

*xREGISTER NOW. “© coca. 
Member: National Association of Teachers Agen 
TEACHERS’ REGISTRY AND EXCHANGE. 
32 W. Randolph St. Chicago 1,! 
——— 


LEARN 


MILLINERY 
AT HOME 


Design and make excl lus! 
_— , ier bp rs 











\me 
cks, ete 


Compk ne materiel B. 4 ‘ 


furnished Every step illustrated You make - 
sive salable hats right fr m the start. We tea I ; 
how to start a profitable business in spare time. 

cost and easy terms Expert miltinets are r . 
Fre e National Placement Dept. Se 
LOUIE MILLER SCHOOL OF MILLINERY 
225 N. Wabash Ave., Dept. 265, Chicago 


noted designers 
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the ground. 


LET’S LAUGH 


che bright remarks that children make 
, know an amusing one? 


Addré SS? Let? 


, pr if name, 


aszille, N.Y. 


gn 


Little Barbara came down for 
breakfast one morning with her dress 
«ill unbuttoned in the back. When 
tr mother mentioned it to her, 
trbara replied, “How can I button 
my dress when the buttons are in the 
tick and I'm in the front?” 
JEANNE FaRDEN 
Mentor, Minnesota 


Jim received an autograph book for 
birthday. After opening it he 
achimed, “Oh, look! A book with- 
uta word in it! How do they ex- 
ct me to read it?” 
GEORGIA RAE 
Vinita, Oklahoma 


“Your shoes are on the wrong 
feet,” said Mother to three-year-old 
ktty, who was dressing herself. 

“No,” she “replied seriously, “they 
remy own shoes and my own feet.” 

ANNA LEE SAMs 
London, Kentucky 


On the day of a little first-grade 
y's sixth birthday I remarked to 
“Do you feel older today?” 

He stalked independently toward 
the door ready to go outside and in- 
socently replied, “No, I feel new.” 

Laura WANGLER 
Kiron, Iowa 

Sally: Oh, Mother, may [ have 
nose two apples on the pantry shelf? 

Mother: Why, yes, dear. 

Sally: Oh, I’m so glad! I’m so glad! 
lve just finished eating them. 

WiLtt JUNE Ross 
Clover, South Carolina 


We were studying the unit on 
Bread,” taken from the February is- 
vw of THE INSTRUCTOR, and I asked 
vhy bread is so important. One of 
the boys answered, “I guess they don’t 
now what else to put on the outside 
make sandwiches.” 
GERTRUDE RADER 
Loma, Colorado 


Little Timmy is an only child. One 
ay a woman brought her identical 
‘win boys to call on Timmy’s moth- 

After regarding them a few mo- 


ments in speculative silence, Timmy 


ked, “Mother, why are there two of 

im and only one of me?” 
ELIZABETH RICHARD 
Oak Park, Illinois 


hee seven-year-old Margaret was 
d that sale is mined, she beamed, 
That comes out 
t the ground, too.” 
“No, Margaret,” said the teacher, 
¢ get pepper from a plant.” 
With slow emphasis Margaret re- 
“But I'm sure it comes from 
I saw on the box. jus t 
‘is Morning—‘Ground pepper’! 
ELIZABETH NEWCOMB 
Altamont, Kansas 


we 


ied, 


s Laugh, 


are a source of pleasure to all of us. Do 
Send it to us, and, if it is published, 

jollar. All items should be typed, or written in ink, Be sure 
Tre INsrrRucTor, 
Contributions for this column cannot be acknowledged or returned. 


we will pay you 
fo sign your 
Editorial Department, 


Father had been reading about a 
certain group of pupils taking part in 
a radio broadcast, and asked his small 
daughter, “Betty, how would you like 
to be on the radio?” 

With a surprised expression, Betty 
inquired, “Daddy, do you mean you 
would let me stand on our radio?” 

GENEVA GERKI 
Spring Fork, Missouri 


When my cousin’s little girl was 
Visiting at our farm, she saw a tur- 
key strutting about the yard. When 
he stopped she said, “Wind him up 
again! Please wind him up again!” 

LENoRA WINN 
Rose, Nebraska 


During a visit at the home of her 


aunt and two cousins older than 
herself, four-year-old Roberta said, 
“Auntie, will you tcll my mother 
that I need glasses?” 

“Why do you think you need 
g! lasses?” asked her aunt. 

“Well,” Roberta answered, “I guess 
I can't see. I can’t read those books 


the way the other girls do.” 
ALICE CARPENTER 
Mauston, Wisconsin 
The first grade had had a competi- 
tive number drill. Two opposing 
teams had been chosen. When time 
called, the were even. 
Each team thought it had won, but 
when the teacher pointed out that the 
scores were alike, the children were 
puzzled. little fellow's 
face brightened up, and he remarke od, 
“IT know—we re twins! 
RutTH PETERMANN 
Milwaukee, 


was scores 


Finally one 


Wisconsin 


Looking at my sons first report 
card, I noticed that he had been 
marked excellent in everything but 


conduct, which was marked “Fair.” 
When I commented that “fair” was 
not good, he replied, “Oh, I think it 


is. When the weather man says “fair 

weather, that’s good, isn’t it?” 
FRANCES KIERNAN 
Brooklyn, New York 


A beginning pupil was telling the 
story of “Jack and the Beanstalk” 
Her story concluded this way: 
“When Jack reached the bottom, he 
called for the hatchet. Then he hatch 

hatch it, and hatch it until the 
beanstalk fell and killed the giant.” 
CLARA SKRDLANT 
Bladen, Nebraska 


class. 


Peter, aged three, watched atten- 
tively as his grandmother worked her 
spatula under the edge of one pan- 
cake after another. The griddle was 
not hot enough; the pancakes were 
not ready to be turned. “Oh, dear, 
sighed Peter, “aren't they ripe yet?” 

KATHERINE MALEY 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
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MPA 


TO PROMOTE WORLD-MINDEDNESS 





If you read the article, "My Pupils Be- 
came World-Minded," in the February issue 
of THE INSTRUCTOR, and found it a chal- 
lenge, you will be interested to know 
that a course dealing with world citizen- 


ship is to be presented at the University 


of Wyoming this summer (June 20 to July 
24). It is the first of a series of 
Institutes on International Affairs, to 
assist public schools in developing an 
effective program of world citizenship. 
The topic of this first institute will be 
"Central and Eastern European Affairs." 


FACTS ON SAFET 





In connection with Child Health Day, 
make children more safety-conscious by 
helping them to work out a safety code. 

A study of nearly one million pupils by 
the National Safety Council reveals that 
during 1943-44 there was one school acci- 
dent for every 57 pupils. The month of 
May had the highest rate, December the 
lowest. On school grounds, unorganized 
activities were the worst danger spots 
for the lower grades, football and base- 
ball for the upper grades. Least fre- 
quent were accidents in school buildings. 


ONE-TEACHER SCHOOLS 





The one-teacher school still has an im- 
portant role in the education of rural 
youth, says the U.S. Office of Education, 
The proportion of such schools ranges 
from 87.3% in South Dakota to 6.3% in New 
Jersey. 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS 





Workshops for teachers must be filling 
a felt need, since they are multiplying 
with mushroom speed. They differ from 
other study groups primarily in the. fact 
that the members not only study but try 
to work out practical plans in relation 
to specific problems. Often they intro- 
duce members to new techniques and 
skills. If you wish to learn more about 
Summer workshops, consult your state uni- 
versity or a school of education, 


SPECIAL DAYS IN MAY 





May has so many special days and weeks 
that we cannot celebrate all of them. 
Mother's Day should never be slighted, 


and you will no doubt want to observe one 
or two others. Here is the list. 
Boys and Girls Week (April 28-May 5) 
Music Week (first week in May) 
May Day and Child Health Day (May 1) 
Mother's Day (May 13) 
World Good Will Day, often called Peace 
Day (May 18) 
Memorial Day (date varies in different 
states) 


PORTFOLIO FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 





What to Expect of the Six-to-Hights, 
The Meaning of Discipline, Grouping Can 
Foster Growth--these are topics of inter- 
est to any primary teacher. They are the 
titles of three leaflets in a group of 
twelve contained in "Portfolio for Pri- 
mary Teachers," which can be purchased 
for $.35 from Association for Childhood 
Education, Washington 6, D.C. If you 
teach six-to-eight-year-olds, you will 
find the leaflets useful and interesting. 


VICTORY GARDENS ESSENTIAL IN 1945 





The War Food Administration is asking 
former Victory Gardeners to grow as much 
food this year as they did last. Use the 
unit on pages 22-23 to stimulate interest 
among your pupils and in the community. 


SHOULD CHILDREN REPEAT A GRADE? 





Only in extreme cases should any pupil 
repeat a grade. In fact, many school 
systems have abandoned the practice alto- 
gether. The stimulus of remaining with 
one's class is a potent incentive, while 
the stigma of failure often results in 
retarding child development. 


Polbn Milde be 
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While studying homes of the Plains Indians, a blanket tepee was built. 





A nomad camp scene and girls in costume made Arabian home life real. 





A STUDY OF TYPES OF SHELTER 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


r MAN’S five necessities, as 
listed in our geography— 
food, clothing, shelter, transpor- 
tation, and tools—we had already 
When we 


came to discuss the third, pupils 


studied the first two. 


at once mentioned the current 
shortage of homes in our commu- 
nity because of the coming of a 
new war industry. One girl re- 
marked, “I think that a home is as 
important as food and clothing.” 

As their 


decided that they would like to 


next unit, the class 

study homes in different parts of 

the world—homes such as we live 

in and homes that are character- 

istic of certain Indian tribes and 

of Arabs and Eskimos. 
OBJECTIVES 

A. General. 

i. To help children see why there 

are different kinds of homes in 

different lands. 

2. To gain an understanding of 

different building materials. 

3. To help pupils realize that no 

country can live independently. 

4. To appreciate the thought and 

labor required to build a home. 

B. Specific. 

1. To increase skill in reading, 

composition, spelling, arithmetic, 

drawing, and music. 

2. To organize materials. 

3. To improve ability to get in- 


formation from all sources. 
THINGS TO FIND OUT 

A. Modern home. 

1. Different kinds of houses. 


. Building materials. 
. Where materials are found. 


w BO 


4. The work done by architect, 
carpenter, mason, plumber, elec- 
trician, and painter. 

5. Room arrangement. 
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NADINE FILLMORE 
Supervising Teac her, Third Grade, Roosevelt School, 


Michigan State Normal College, 


Y psilanti, Michigan 


Studying four different types of homes, in one unit, 
helps primary children to understand why all girls 
and boys do not live in homes that are like theirs. 


B. Indian home. 


1. Why some Indians live in 
tepees. 

2. How to build a tepee. 

3. Furniture and cooking equip- 


ment found in an Indian tepee. 

C. Arab home. 

1. Why Arabs are nomads. 

2. The difference between an In- 
dian tent and an Arab tent. 

3. The arrangement of rooms and 
their furnishings. 

D. Eskimo home. 

1. Homes of Alaskan and Green- 
land Eskimos somewhat different. 
2. Igloo—built of stone, wood, or 
(for temporary shelter) of snow 
blocks. 

3. The number of rooms in an 
igloo. 

4. Furniture and cooking equip- 
ment found in an igloo. 


INTEGRATIONS 


A. Reading.—A reading progress 


chart was made for the room, 
When a pupil read a lesson cor- 
rectly, it was checked off on the 
chart. Appropriate stories were 
found in supplementary readers. 
B. Language. 

1. A lesson on courtesy, dealing 
with entering a home quietly 
(wipe feet, ring bell, girls first). 
2. Original stories about homes. 
C. Spelling.—Words dealing with 
the construction and furnishing 


of different types of homes. 
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D. Arithmetic. 
1. There are five houses in my 


block, six houses in the next 
block, and four in the next. How 
many houses are in all three? 

2. There are twenty tepees in one 
Indian village and twelve tepees 


How 


more tepees are in the first village 


in another village. many 


than in the second? 
3. My home has seven rooms. 
There are two windows in each 


room. How many windows are 


in my home? 


4. It takes eight poles to build an 
Arab tent. How many poles are 
needed for two tents? 
PE. Art and handcraft. 
1. General. 

a) Pictures and a frieze of dif- 
ferent kinds of homes. 

b) Stand-up house in a suit 
box, with painted surroundings. 

c) Class scrapbook. 

d) Roller movie. 
2. Modern home.—Make a floor 
plan of your home. 
3. Indian home. 

a) Build a tepee in the class- 
room from poles and burlap. 

b) Paint Indian designs and 
paste them on the tent. 

c) Make Indian headdresses, 
cradles for papoose dolls. 
4. Arab home.—Build an Arab 
tent, using bright-colored quilts. 
5. Eskimo home.—Make a large 
class poster showing Eskimo win- 


ter and summer villages, and a 
fur-trading post. 

F. Seatwork.—Seatwork like this 
was developed on each type of 
home. 

1. Make a house. 


2. Draw 2 


windows and a door 
in the house. 
3. Draw a chimney with smoke 
coming from it. 
4. Make shutters on the windows. 
§. Draw and color trees and flow- 
ers in the yard. 
6. Make a walk going up to the 
front door. 

Draw a child playing in the 
yard near the house. 
G. Music.—We learned 


about houses from various books. 


songs 


OUTCOMES 


A. Pupils learned that different 
kinds of homes are built in dif- 
ferent parts of the world because 
climate and other conditions vary. 
B. The children’s experience was 
enriched by familiarity with oth- 
er types of environment. 

C. They 


their way of living as compared 


learned to appreciate 
with that of the tepee-dwelling 
Indian, the Arab, or the Eskimo. 
D. Pupils learned to share their 
experiences and to work together. 
E. Co-operative living was em- 
children taking 
turns in the use of tools, for ex- 


phasized—the 


ample. 

F. At the conclusion of the unit 
‘ oa 

an assembly program on “Homes 

of Other Lands” was prepared 

and presented, with pupils of an- 

other grade as guests. 

EpitoriAL Note: In connection with 
this unit on homes, the following ma- 
terial from The Instructor Series o 
Illustrated Units, published by F. A. 
Owen Pub. -Co., Dansville, N.Y., will oe 
helpful: Desert Life, No. 41; Eskimos, 
No. 4; Family Life, No. 30; Indians, 
No. 40; and Shelter, No. 7. 
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ELEMENTARY SCIENCE and the WAR 


FLORENCE G. BILLIG 


Professor of Science Education, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 


ie war has brought about 
many changes for children 
Girls and 


boys are vitally interested in these 


ys well as for adults. 


changes because they are asso- 
ciated closely with everyday ac- 
New 


problems are constantly arising, 


tivities and experiences. 
many of them coming within 
such areas of subject matter as 
the following. 

1. Defense and safety of indi- 
vidual, home, and community. 

2. Various means of communi- 
cation and transportation. 

3. Production and distribution 
of food and clothing among peo- 
ples of the world. 

4. Climate and weather in re- 
lation to food, clothing, shelter, 
communication, transportation, 
ind the war effort. 

§. Conservation and wise use 
of the resources of the natural en- 
vironment and of materials that 
are essential to living in a period 
of total war. 

6. Promotion and maintenance 
if physical and mental health. 

A study of these problems in- 
dicates that a knowledge of sci- 
ence is important if children are 
to understand everyday experi- 
ences, answer the questions that 


rise, and satisfy their curiosities. 
AVIATION 


To illustrate this point of view 
let us consider aviation. In the 
past, a child was interested in air- 
planes largely as a means of pas- 
senger travel and as models for 
much of his building and con- 
struction work. He spent hours 
of leisure time with his father, 
brother, or the boy across the 
street, making and flying minia- 
ture aircraft of various types. He 
enjoyed visiting the nearest air- 
port to watch the planes arrive 
and depart. 

Today, in the midst of war, the 
situation is different. Now, fa- 
ther, brother, or the boy across 
the street may be a navigator, a 
pilot, or a bombardier, or he may 
be working in a bomber plant. 
Mother and sister may be making 
airplane parts. Out of such a 
background of experience, the 
child’s questions and concerns 
about aircraft are born of intense 
feeling. He hears the subject dis- 
cussed by the radio news com- 
mentator and at the dinner table; 
he reads about it in magazines 
and newspapers; he talks about it 
with his companions at school 
ind at play. 


Are you expanding and strengthening your science 
curriculum so that girls and boys may adjust them- 
selves readily to changes growing out of the war? 


As a result of experiences of 
this type, new problems arise and 
new questions are asked. What 
makes an airplane fly? How does 
the pilot get weather information 
during flight?) Why do aviators 
often wear such warm clothing? 
What makes a parachute open? 

Something must be done to an- 
swer these questions because they 
form such a large part of the 
child’s interest, experience, and 
thinking. 

Science as related to aviation— 

A study of flying in relation to 
the atmosphere points out many 
science implications important in 
satisfying these and other con- 
cerns of children, for example: 

The atmosphere is the mass of 
air surrounding the earth. 

The atmosphere is composed of 
several gases which are nearly 
constant in amount together with 
water vapor and dust. 

A large percentage of air by 
weight lies within a few miles of 
the earth. 

Weather changes occur largely 
in the lower portion of the at- 
mosphere (the troposphere) and 
make flying hazardous. 

There are no clouds in the up- 
per portion, the stratosphere, be- 
cause there is almost no water 
vapor in it. 

In the lower stratosphere there 
is a region of little atmospheric 
change, which is considered to be 
the nearest approach to ideal fly- 


ing conditions. 


Air is compressible. 

Air exerts pressure, which de- 
creases as one ascends in the at- 
mosphere. 

Air has weight. 

Air expands when heated and 
contracts when cooled. 

Wind, or moving air, has force. 

The temperature of the air in 
the troposphere falls with the in- 
¢rease in elevation. 

Temperature is measured by a 
thermometer. 

To understand these facts, one 
must know fundamental air, wa- 
ter, and temperature relationships. 
Much of the basic material for 
understanding these relationships 
is commonly suggested in outlines 
of science for elementary schools. 
This is shown by the following 
themes taken from an outline of 
science: 

It fills the 


SC hoolroom and the out-of-doors. 


Air is all about us. 


Air and water are important 
environmental factors. 

Water in the air comes from 
various sources, such as moist 
surfaces, plants, and animals. 

There is a continual circulation 
of water from the earth into the 
atmosphere and back to the earth 
again. 

Air presses against objects with 
force. 

Wind is air in motion. 

Weather is a determining fac- 
tor in the daily life of man. 

There are instruments that tell 


man about the weather. 





ern? | 


A study of the atmosphere in relation to aircraft is only one phasé of sci- 


entific investigation. 


vgak 


Other areas might be light, sound, and electricity. 
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Weather maps and weather sig- 
nals tell man in advance the kind 
of weather he may expect. 

The United States Weather Bu- 
reau provides a very important 
service. 

From a study of such sugges- 
tive material regarding the at- 
mosphere, pupils develop basic 
understandings that help them 
solve their problems about flying 
airplanes. This information is 
important but it is not sufficient 
to satisfy their curiosities and an- 
swer many of the new problems 
brought by the rapid develop- 
ment of aircraft. It is necessary, 
then, that the science curriculum 
be extended to provide for the 
types of experiences that will an- 
swer the child’s new problems and 
This 


means a re-evaluation of subject 


satisfy his new curiosities. 


matter leading to re-emphasis, 
redirection, and modification by 
strengthening and extending our 
present outline, and by adding 
new 


materials in terms of the 


child’s problems and questions. 
GARDENING 


A second illustration of the 
point of view expressed in this 
discussion may be taken from the 
area of food production. To help 
supply sufficient food for our own 
country and for our allies, in- 
creased production of fresh gar- 
It is 
necessary that more and more in- 


den vegetables is essential. 


dividuals participate in growing 
vegetable gardens in backyards 
and vacant lots. 

One of the first problems of 
a Victory Gardener concerns the 
type of soil needed to produce 
satisfactory crops. Some ques- 
tions commonly asked by young 
gardeners as well as more experi- 
enced ones are the following: 
What kind of soil is in my gar- 
den? 
my soil is sandy, or of a clay or 
a gravel composition? What kind 
of soil is best for growing vege- 
tables? How can my soil be made 
suitable for growing vegetables? 


How can I tell whether 


In order to answer these and 
other garden questions, the child 
needs to know various kinds of 
soils, their formation, their cor- 
rection and maintenance to meet 
specific garden needs, and the 
importance of soil in successful 
gardening. To use this informa- 
tion intelligently, the teacher is 
expected to know the common 
garden experiences of children 


and the (Continued on page 59) 
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A schoolroom in which the 
art spirit prevails is always 
a joyful place for children. 


The Teaching of Rhythm 


ETHEL MORRISON 


Teacher, New Elbon Si hool, 
Haakon County, South Dakota 


usic is based upon rhythm. 

A teacher must recognize 
this fact and build her whole 
music program upon it. 

This does not mean that chil- 
dren should be plunged into a 
maze of unrelated facts. Instead, 
as in the modern presentation of 
every other subject, approaches 
must be made by traveling all the 
way from a child’s fanciful world 
of make-believe to whatever goal 
may be set up for him by the 
teacher to whom his musical fu- 
ture is entrusted. 

Nature abounds in vital mate- 
rial for use in rhythmic studies. 
Some of these are: trees swaying 
in the wind, waves beating on the 
shore, the ever widening circles 
seen when a pebble strikes the 
water, a bird’s wings soaring in 
flight, echoes, and water rippling 
over stones in a brook. 

Many every day experiences will 
be observed which are excellent 
rhythmic examples. These may 
include: the clop-clop of horses’ 
hoofs on a pavement, the ticking 
of a clock, a child’s swing in mo- 
tion, the plying oars of a boat, 
and throbbing airplane engines. 

A teacher may convert these 
examples into mediums through 
which she develops an under- 
standing of more formal rhythms. 
Select an experience common to 
your pupils—for instance, a bird's 
flight. Through story and discus- 
sion, make it a center of interest. 
Suggest that the children “fly” 
about the room, at first for the 
sheer enjoyment of the game. Use 
“If I Were a Bird” (Columbia 
Record No. 7024M) at this point 
to stimulate interest in imitative 
Ask, “Could we beat our 
wings regularly as a bird must do 
to hold himself up? 


music. 


Let us see 
whether counting will help any.” 
(Count 1, 2, with the accent on 
1.) 

Develop other games in much 
the same way, letting each culmi- 
nate in some muscular activity 


After a number 
of informal lessons, children may 


done to count. 


enjoy the following exercises per- 
formed while the teacher counts: 
a. With fingertips. 
1. Reach sky. 
2. Touch toes. 
b. Row boat. 
1. Forward. 2. Back. 
c. With partner. 
1. Hands high. 
2. Hands low. 
d. At blackboard. 
1. Mark long. 
2. Mark short. hr 
Young children should probably 
not continue such exercises for 
longer than twelve counts. Never 
perform an activity with any age 
group until the children tire or 
lose interest. Always accent count 
| by the tone of the voice. 
When children have learned to 
keep time well to two-pulse exer- 
cises, perform them to music. Pro- 
ceed to three-pulse music. Listen 
Find 
used in 
two-pulse music can be done to 
this rhythm. Try them to see. 
When children find it impossible, 
explain that we count three to 
some music. 


to a selection in “4 meter. 


out whether activities 


Then suggest the 
following exercises to the count 
of three, again accenting |: 
a. Clap. 
1. Loud. 2. Soft. 
b. At blackboard. 
1. Mark long. 
2. Mark short. 
3. Mark short. Ii 


Later, listen to a number of se- 


3. Soft. 


lections having the measure sig- 
natures 74, °4, 44. Ask the class, 
“Which of our exercises can we 
music? Then what 
count? How do we 
know how much to count?” 
Find examples of songs with 
different measure signatures in the 
music text which is to be used 
later. 


do to this 
must we 


Explain measure. Discov- 
er that the upper number in the 
signature tells what to count in 
each measure, 
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EACHINGI 


Teachers of rhythm may well 
be grateful to the one who per- 
fected the idea of the rhythm 
band. Playing in a rhythm band 
is a thrilling experience to most 
children. No other activity teach- 
es so thoroughly the need for 
rhythm, or such a 
incentive to master the 


furnishes 
strong 
intricacies of the values of music 
notation. It furnishes the unmu- 
sical child a means of achieving 
a satisfactory musical success. It 
may be used as well in a rural 
school as in a graded one. 

Having built the foundation 
outlined above, give each child 
the instrument that he is to play. 
Place on the blackboard the fa- 
miliar measure signature 74. Ex- 
plain that there must be two 
quarter notes in each measure. 
Make three measures containing 
two quarter notes each, thus: 


A ddiddidd! 


Direct the class to play as the 
notes indicate, counting aloud. 
Present the half notes thus: 


4A dididl 


Explain, “We count 1, 2, while 
we hold each note.” Pupils play 
and count aloud. The next step 
is to alternate measures, as: 


% Jd ldd! diddi 


Explain quarter and half rests at 
this time. 

Be certain that each child can 
play and count correctly any 
combination of the above notes 
and rests. Keep for later use mu- 
sic that contains notes and rests 
of lesser denomination. 

Divide the into groups 
and assign cach a different line 
to play. until each 
group can play each line accu- 
rately. 


class 
Continue 


Number the measures on 
all the music sheets alike. This 
facilitates practice procedure if 
certain measures need repeating. 
Now the children are ready to 
play simple rhythm-band selec- 
tions, such as those which appear 
in THE INstructor. Watching 
the rapt faces of her little band 
players, the teacher who has guid- 
ed them through a year of varied 
rhythmical training will know 
that it has been worth while. 


Creative Poetry Writing 


MARTHA McMILLIN 


Teacher of Social Living, Arrowview School, 
San Bernardino, California 


S EARLY as the third grade, 
A the teacher may begin teach- 
ing poetic composition, very in- 
formally. She reads children’s 
poems by Stevenson and De la 
Mare, or any others that have 
strong accent, paint a picture, 
or deal with child experiences. 
Picture poems, like Sandburg’s 
“Fog,” and those with marked 
rhyme and refrain, are favorites. 

After several days the teacher 
asks, “Shall we write a class poem 
today?”” Most of the pupils will 
respond eagerly. The lukewarm 
ones should not be forced to take 
part, but should be allowed to 
engage in some other activity. 

The teacher should avoid tech- 


nical terms, and make explana- 


tions as simple as possible. Such 
words as rhyme, rhythm, and 
verse must be explained and illus- 
trated, but not until a later grade 
is it necessary to use such terms as 
trochaic, pentameter, and dactyl. 
For the third and fourth grades, 
the teacher will be wise to read a 
simple poem, discuss it, and then 
ask the pupils to “write one like 


it.” For a beginning, “Fog 1s 
excellent. Never push children 


or even allow them to work till 
they become tired or discouraged, 
but always see that they retain 
their original spontaneity and en- 
thusiasm. 

It has been my experience that 
pupils can write free verse most 


easily. I read to them simple 
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On these pages successful 
teachers present many ways 
of developing creative work. 


ITHE ARTS 


er ct? 


a 


examples of this type of poetry, 
emphasizing its rhythm. To im- 
press on them how rhythm feels, 
J ask them to sway rhythmically 
back and forth in their seats, or 
swing their hands, or march to 
and fro in a brisk manner. 

After about a week of occa- 
sional verse writing, these two po- 
ems, among others, were written. 

The Iron Horse 

Steams along 

Dragging his 

‘Heavy load, 

While the cold wind 

Whips him forward. 

The snow comes 
Softly 

On feathered feet, 
And leaves 

The world white 
Overnight. 

In the fourth and fifth grades, 
the teacher explains the differ- 
ence between free and pattern 
verse. ‘Free verse,” she says, “is 
written in lines and cadences, but 
without intentional rhyme. It 
may present a picture or convey 
athought.” Then she reads some 
of Hilda Conkling’s verses [see 
“Dandelion,” page 42, this issue ], 
or Amy Lowell’s easier work, and 
suggests that pupils write about 
such subjects as the circus, the 
north wind, stars, raindrops. 

When they have attained some 
success in composing free verse, 
they may attempt to write pat- 
tern verse (song poems) but only 
after the teacher has explained 
the rudiments of rhyme, and 
thyme schemes. Then she reads 
as examples, Wordsworth’s “Daf- 
fodils,” Shelley’s “To a Skylark,” 
and “Sweet Peas,” by Keats. 

Having read these aloud, the 
teacher comments not only on 
their rhythm but on other quali- 
ties found in good poetry—tone 
color and imagery. “Rhythm,” 
she explains, “is not a decoration, 
but something natural, like the 
fight of a swallow, the swaying 
of grain in a breeze, the breaking 
of waves on a beach.” 

It may be more difficult to ex- 
plain tone color. This term sim- 
ply means the use of carefully 
selected words which, by their 
sound, produce a desired effect. 
Poe’s classic, “The Bells,” is an 
excellent example. The teacher 
Points out how the author's use 


of rhyme, refrain, and allitera- 
tion enhances the beauty of this 
pattern poem. 

The quality of imagery, on the 
other hand, can be achieved not 
by any poetic device but only if 
the poet sees, with the inner eye, 
a picture that he wishes to por- 
tray. This little poem, written 
by a fourth-grader, indicates a 
fine sense of imagery. 

Stars are soldiers. 
They march 
Through clouds 
Like soldiers 
Through smoke 
Of battle. 


Some children are born with 
vivid imaginations, while others 
must be encouraged to cultivate 
an attitude favorable to “inner 
visions.” By way of assistance, 
the teacher should introduce the 
simpler figures of speech, espe- 
cially the simile, metaphor, and 
personification. Encourage pupils 
to see the cloud as an elephant in 
the sky, individual trees as senti- 
nels, the mountain as a giant 
bending under his load. 

All creative work, including 
the writing of poetry, follows the 
cycle of impression, reflection, ex- 
pression. The child sees glisten- 
ing raindrops on the window; he 
steps outside, and feels the drops 
on his hand. He is inspired. He 
writes a poem. 

The teacher, however, should 
never force this process so that 
writing becomes dull drudgery. 
Rather she should let it be a nat- 
ural growth. Some children are 
reluctant to let others see their 
creative work. When the teacher 
reads a child’s poem to the class, 
his name should not be mentioned 
without his permission. Creative 
work must never become embar- 
It should be kept in the 
realm of joyful endeavor. 

To accomplish this, the teacher 
must be skillful, enthusiastic, and 
sympathetic. If she herself writes 
verse, so much the better. If she 
can bring her pupils to love and 
appreciate poetry, then she has 
enriched their lives. They become 
aware of beauty in its varied 
forms and are on the road to 
acquiring an interest in music, 
dancing, and drama—all arts that 
have rhythmic qualities. 


rassing. 


A Stephen Foster Program 


KATHARINE M. PUGH 


Teacher, Orthogenic-Backward Class, 
Fitler-Keyser School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


T ALL started when the pupils 
I in my special class selected 
from the school library a new 
book called Stephen Foster and 
His Little Dog Tray, by Opal 
Wheeler (published by E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company). I read this 
delightful story to the class. We 
learned to sing the spirituals 
which Stephen had heard Lieve, 
the Negro girl, sing. We sang 
the tune which Stephy wrote 
when he was so thrilled about 
taking the steamer and going 
down the river to Cincinnati. 
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As the story progressed, we 
learned to sing “Oh! Susanna.” 
We enjoyed “Old Dog Tray” aft- 
er we had heard in the story that 
Stephen wrote it about his own 
faithful dog. The account about 
Joe, the Negro who opened the 
door when Stephen called to see 
Jane McDowell, and who want- 
ed to be put into a song, gave 
real meaning to “Old Black Joe.” 

“Old Folks at Home” and “My 
Old Kentucky Home” acquired 
meaning when the children real- 
ized that Stephen Foster was in- 


spired to write them about his 
own friends. 

We learned “Jeannie with the 
Light Brown Hair” and “Beauti- 
ful Dreamer.” The girls and boys 
are delighted now when they hear 
these songs sung on the radio. 

It would soon be our turn to 
provide an assembly program. 
After such a delightful study of 
Stephen Foster’s background, it 
was only natural for us to use 
this experience for our program. 

With limited memory spans for 
telling the story without notes, 
we decided to write the story of 
Stephen Foster’s life from the 
material obtained in the library. 
It Was a class story. The children 
selected the most important parts 
to use and they copied the story 
from the blackboard. We made 
book covers with large freehand 
cutout letters for titles. 

A chorus, assisted by the best 
readers, presented the story and 
songs. The background of the 
songs was woven into the story, 
and as the story unfolded, the 
songs were sung by the chorus. 

The average I.Q. of my group 
is in the 70's, and one of the best 
readers taking part had an LQ. 
of 62. Doubtless such a study 
would be even more successful 
with a class of average ability. 





Here are two booklets made by the pupils while studying about Stephen Foster. 
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Giorgio de Chirico’s 


“WILD HORSES” 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Even those of you who know horses best 
have never seen any like these s/ylized 
creatures of Chirico’s imagination. We 
know they are horses, but they are not 
meant to be photographically accurate. 
The artist represents them in his own 
style, according to his inner feelings, rath- 
er than according to nature. An art critic 
once said, “A Chirico horse is the kind of 
horse that can be dreamed.” 

Have you ever heard anyone say, “Wild 
horses couldn’t drag the secret from me”? 


That expression suggests that wild horses 
can be very dangerous and terrifying. Do 
you feel that these horses are frightening 
or merely exhilarating? If they could be 
tamed, what work might they do? 

If you have ever seen a western rodeo 
you know how exciting it is to see cow- 
boys “busting broncos.” The artist had 
never visited America when he painted 
this picture. Instead of the wiry ponies 
of our western plains, he dreamed of great 
horses, powerful and unrestrained. 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


A king once cried, “A horse! A horse! 
My kingdom for a horse!” Do you think 
that either of these wild ones would have 
answered his need? Do they resemble 
flesh-and-blood horses trained to be “the 
friend of man”? No, these majestic ani- 
mals with their flowing luxuriant manes 
have a romantic, unreal quality. They are 
a puzzling combination of real and unreal. 
Which horse seems to be the more lifelike? 
Which one seems to resemble an appari- 
tion? The whiteness helps to give the ef- 
fect of a phantom, but what a solid ghost! 
Can you think of any other reason why 
the artist should have decided to make one 
horse white? Where do you see any other 
white touches? 

Chirico is well known in the world of 
modern art for his paintings of spirited 
stallions prancing or galloping on the sea- 
shore. He paints them with sweeping lines 
of great vitality. Where are such lines 
most noticeable in this picture? 

How sturdy the animals look! Chirico 
is skillful in making us feel their weight. 
Look at the wide back, the heavy haunch- 
es, the rounded legs, the broad chest, of 
the one nearer us. 

With noble grace and rhythm they 
prance beside the sea. Do they seem fero- 
cious and savage? They have no need to 
look that way because man is not endeav- 
oring to tame or control them. They are 
free to roam wherever they wish. 

What kind of setting did the artist use? 
Select from the following list any words 
which describe it: lonely, hot, quiet, mys- 
terious, restful, exciting, poetic. 
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In his early paintings, Chirico often 
showed his proud horses in a twilight or 
moonlight setting. In his later pictures 
there are sunset colors. Is this an early or 
a late picture? What color used in the 
background tells us the answer? Name 
the different colors that can be seen in 
the grays used for the clouds that billow 
upward and in those which move hori- 
zontally across the sky. Do these clouds 
look forbidding? 

Artists reveal their personalities through 
their choice of colors. Our emotions are 
stirred by the colors in this painting, just 
as the artist wanted them to be. Name all 
the colors which you see in this picture. 
How many are there? What would have 
been the effect if the horse nearer us had 
been made black? Without the rich red- 
dish brown of this horse’s coat, the paint- 
ing would lack warmth and vitality. Part 
of the earth is a warm sunny color too. 

The color contrasts are planned to focus 
our attention on the firm contours of the 
horses. Strong black outlines are always 
forceful. The horizontal wavy lines of 
the white horse’s mane appear almost elec- 
tric. We feel that the picture was painted 
with a sure, steady hand. 

Horses stand high in the regard of most 
people. They are not often depicted as 
comic characters, the way that some ani- 
mals are. How do you think the artist 
felt about these horses? How do you 
feel about them? 


LOcATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
PrivaATE COLLECTION 


THE ARTIST 


Giorgio de Chirico (jor’jo de key’ ree- 
ko) was born in 1888 in Volo, Greece, of 
Italian parents. His father was a miner, 

Even as a child Giorgio showed talent. 
At the age of sixteen he left Greece to 
visit Rome, Florence, and Milan. When 
he was eighteen he went to Munich for q 
year’s study. There he was influenced 
to some extent by the artist Bocklin, who 
painted dreamy mysterious landscapes. 

Chirico went to live in Paris when he 
was twenty-three and stayed there until 
1915. Picasso and other painters whom he 
met encouraged him to try to express his 
personality through painting. During this 
period he painted many romantic compo- 
sitions which included architectural de- 
tails such as arches, arcades, and columns, 
“Almost all these pictures were inspired 
by memories of Italian towns,” he said. 

Many students of the early paintings 
have decided that Chirico was the first of 
the modern surrealist painters—those who 
paint images without order or sequence, 
asinadream. With the fragments of col- 
umns and statues, he combined unrelated 
objects such as fish, books, artichokes, and 
paperweights. The results were quite as 
startling as the effects achieved by earlier 
art groups who broke away from tradi- 
tional methods. 

About 1925, Chirico began a serious 
study of the works of the old masters in 
Italy, even copying some of them to im- 
prove his technique. His paintings kept 
their unreal quality, but they were fine in 
design. Architectural details continued 
to appear. A Greek temple forms a part 
of the background in one of his pictures 
of wild horses by the sea. Most of his 
compositions are based on a rich store of 
memories, though the presentation is ideal- 
ized. All are marked by stimulating vigor. 

Chirico is still painting. He is con- 
sidered one of the outstanding individuals 
in twentieth-century art. As recently as 
March 1945 he was one of the modern 
artists whose work was reproduced in the 
New York Times Magazine. His pictures 
are in the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York, the Art Institute of Chicago, the 
National Gallery of Modern Art in Rome, 
and in famous private art collections. 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


You might like to surprise your mother 
on Mother’s Day by arranging a few flow- 
ers in a vase for her. Be careful not to 
crowd too many into a container. Three 
or five blossoms with their leaves will often 
be enough. Place them in the kind of vase 
or bowl in which they will look best. 
Short-stemmed flowers must be placed in 
a low container. Roses look well in a glass 
vase, but field daisies are better in pottery. 
It is fun to experiment with different ar- 
rangements. A helpful rule to follow 1 
always to have at least one stem taller than 
the others, have some middle-sized, and 
some that are short-stemmed. 
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Clean your teeth 
at least twice a day. 



































Try always to wear 
fresh, clean clothing. 





KEEPING CLEAN 


SEATWORK FOR ALL GRADES 


SELMA E. HERR 


Assistant Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Change each of these statements so that the sentence tells 
what a very clean child does. 


1. I brush my hair on Sundays. 

2. I put on clean socks when the ones I am wearing 
have holes in them. 

3. I take a bath on Saturday. 

4. I wash my hands before I go to bed, but not very 
often otherwise. 

5. I change my shirt (or dress) once a week. 

6. I brush my teeth every day, unless I forget about it. 





























Bathe often. 
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Brush your hair thoroughly, 
and keep it neat. 
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Wash your hands 


before you eat. 
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Mr. Steerforth’s Big Adventure 


MARGARET WEEKS ADAIR 


Marjorie’s turtle, Mr. Steerforth, found it very ex- 
citing to explore the world. He wasn’t the only one 
who was surprised. Old Towser fiad a part to play. 


M* STEERFORTH was by far 
the bravest turtle in the 
glass tank. He himself said so. 


The others—Magellan and lit- 
tle Two-Penny-Half-Penny— 


often marveled at his bravery. . 


They themselves were content 
to crawl about very safely in 
the mud and sand at the bot- 
tom of their little home, or to 
sun themselves drowsily on the 
rock in the middle of it. And 
they dreamed of fat bugs and 
all the other nice things that 
turtles dream of, and never 
complained at all that life was 
dull. Not once did they at- 
tempt to climb up over the 
sides of the tank or to swim 
through the ends of it. No, 
it was Mr. Steerforth who did 
those things. He was always 
hoping to get out! 

One day Mr. Steerforth said 
to his friends, “I think I shall 
really escape from this place 
today. The water seems high- 
er. Marjorie must have poured 
in more than usual. I feel sure 
that if I try hard I can reach 
the edge of the tank—and go 
out into the world.” 

“How wise you are, and how 
brave!” admired little Two- 
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Penny-Half-Penny. “I should 
never have thought of that. 
However, I am very comfort- 
able here. One gets one’s food 
for nothing, you know.” 

“Comfortable! Food! This 
place is dull, too dull for me. 
I must go away and see the 
world!” Mr. Steerforth loudly 
exclaimed. 

“[T also admire your courage 
very much,” stated Magellan, 
“but I am not so sure of your 
wisdom. I have been survey- 
ing the world carefully from 
here; and to all appearances it 
is quite hard and flat and slip- 


pery. I can see little to recom- 
mend it. And think of the 
risk! But—if you must go— 


good luck! We will save your 
place on the rock for you.” 
Mr. Steerforth laughed. He 
stood up, with his forefeet on 
the glass wall, and stretched. 
“That's nice of you,” he told 
Magellan, looking back over 
his shoulder, “but don’t save 
anything for me. I don’t plan 
to return!” He gave a sudden 
jerky. spring, and up, up to the 
top of the water he went. 
“Good-by!” he called breath- 


lessly, (Continued on page 50) 
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STORIE: 


Margaret’s New Shoes 


ADA NEWTON CAMPBELL 


Margaret was thrilled when Uncle Jim gave her a 


pair of shiny new slippers. 


And how fine they 


would look if she were chosen Queen of the May! 


ge jim had brought his 
niece Margaret a pair of 
new shoes—black, shiny, pat- 
ent-leather shoes!) This might 
not seem too important to a 
child today, but Margaret was 
born in 1860, and she could 
have no more than one pair of 
new shoes a year. Her shoes, 
and those for her sisters and 
brothers, were bought in the 
autumn, so that they would 
surely be large enough during 
cold weather; and then, by the 
time a child had outgrown the 
shoes, or they were nearly worn 
out, it would be spring and he 
could go barefoot. 

So, on a fine day in October, 
Margaret and all her sisters and 
brothers would climb into the 
wagon box filled with straw. 
Mother and Father would sit 
up on the spring seat and the 
whole family, riding behind 
the team of gray horses, headed 
for the town where the shoes 
would be bought. They had to 
start early in the morning and 
it would be twilight when they 
got back. . 

Those were days of adven- 
ture for the children. And the 
best part of the experience was 
having new shoes! They were 
put carefully away, and were 
worn only on Sundays until 
the weather became too cold to 
go barefoot. 

Every Sunday, all through 
the fall, when they went to 
Sunday school, the children 
carried their shoes until they 
reached the brook, which ran 
near the church. There they 
stopped and washed their feet, 
dried them on a towel which 
they carried along, and put on 
their shoes and stockings. Then 
they went on up the hill to the 
church. On the way home, 
they stopped at the brook, took 
off their shoes, and went home 
barefoot. But, in spite of this 
care in the fall, the shoes were 


usually well worn by the time 
winter was over. 

So Margaret was very hap. 
py that spring of 1870 when 
Uncle Jim, who was a sailor, 
came for a visit and brought 
her. the new shiny, patent- 
leather slippers several months 
ahead of the time when her 
next pair of shoes would be 
due. He brought presents for 
each of the other children too, 
but Margaret thought hers was 
the best of them all. 

After she had tried on her 
slippers and thanked Uncle 
Jim, she carefully set them 
away on a shelf where they 
would keep clean. Margaret 
wished that Kathy, the little 
girl who lived on the next 
farm, would come over to play. 
She wanted Kathy to see her 
new shoes. 

Next day Kathy did come, 
and Margaret ran out to meet 
her. “Guess what!” she cried, 
but she could not wait for 
Kathy to guess. “Uncle Jim 
brought me a pair of new 
shoes! Black, shiny, patent- 
leather slippers!” 

As soon as Kathy saw them, 
she thought about Children’s 
Day at Sunday school and ex- 
claimed, “Margaret, you must 
be the Queen!” 

It was customary for the 
Sunday school to have a pro- 
gram on May Day, which was 
called Children’s Day. The 
children voted for a queen, and 
the girl who received the most 
votes won. 

Margaret had not thought of 
being May Queen on Chil- 
dren’s Day until Kathy spoke 
of it. Then she wanted to be 
chosen more than anything be- 
cause she had the new slippers 
to wear. 

The very next Sunday their 
Sunday-school teacher _ said, 
“Now we shall vote for the 
queen.” (Continued on page 50) 
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Jim Baker was vacationing with his 
uncle at a camp in Yosemite National 
Park. He and his friend Alan Willens, 
whose father was in charge of the camp, 
found a motherless fawn. With the con- 
sent of the ranger, Mr. Bartley, a pen 
was built near the creek and another 
near the house. After almost despair- 
ing of finding a suitable name, the chil- 
dren chose Bisky because the fawn was 


bisque in color, Alan’s sister Alice 
thought Bisky might learn to draw a 
cart. Then he could take part in the 


pet parade which was to be held later. 
Immediately the boys planned to buy 
War Stamps with the prize money! 


RS. WILLENS helped Alan 
M and Jim with their plans 
for teaching Bisky to walk in 
the pet parade. She cut and 
sewed oilcloth into straps for a 
harness, like the kind a trained 
dog wears. The boys borrowed 
an old doll cart from Alice. 
They used two wheels of the 
cart and attached a_ painted 
cardboard box to the axletree, 
making the cart light and easy 
to pull. 

When the harness was in 
place and the cart attached, 
the boys walked on each side of 
Bisky for a while until he be- 
came accustomed to wearing 
the straps and dragging the 
cart. They let Alice help, too, 
for she had a gentle way that 
semed to have a quieting ef- 
fect on the little wild creature. 
Mrs. Willens was as excited as 
the children when they made 
the first trip to the house and 
back. 

Finally Bisky would walk in 
harness, pulling the cart, far 
down the road, stopping often 
to see what was behind him, 
but encouraged by Jim, whose 
patience was almost boundless. 
Alan, who was more for ac- 
tion, thought they ought to do 
things faster. But he learned 
a great deal that summer— 
though he often forgot and 
would start shouting. 

“Why do you shout so loud, 
Alan?” Jim asked one day. 
“You'll scare Bisky if you don’t 
watch out. One of those yells 
of yours is enough to scare any- 
body!” 

“Well, he'll have to get used 
to noise, won’t he?” inquired 
Alan. “There'll be plenty of 
cheering when he appears on 
the parade ground. If he hears 
noise now, he'll know it isn’t 
going to hurt him.” 

“Perhaps. But Bisky does 
like to have it quiet around 


him,” Jim replied. “Why, just 


Bisky’s Star Role—Il 


GRACE SAYRE 


How Bisky, an orphan fawn, rewarded the children 
who befriended him is told in the concluding in- 
stallment of this story, which began last month. 


see how he takes to Alice. 
You'd think a fawn wouldn’t 
want a girl around, but he 
seems to like her. Did you see 
how he stuck his nose in her 
neck and sniffed?” 

“Yes, I did,” Alan admitted. 
“The ranger says that a deer 
has to be pretty tame to do 
that.” 

As the great day drew near, 
the boys never relaxed in the 
care of their pet. Indeed, they 
often gave him more atten- 
tion than he needed. Always 
he must have fresh grass and 
buds from branches to nibble, 
and he must spend some time 
each day lying in the green 
pasture near the stream, while 
they gathered lettuce, crisp 
from the garden, for a special 
treat. They even wanted to 
sleep by his pen, so no harm 
could come to him. Each day 
Alice made a fresh collar of 
sweet clover to hang around 
his neck, for he was to wear 
such a collar in the parade. 

Then suddenly Bisky would 
not eat! Mrs. Willens was as 
worried as the boys. Alice was 


at the point of tears. Here 
it was almost time for Bisky 
to play his star role, and some- 
thing was wrong. The ranger 
was sent for. When he had 
considered the situation, he 
said, winking at Mrs. Willens, 
that perhaps the fawn had 
been receiving too much at- 
tention and needed a rest. He 
suggested that they put Bisky 
in his old pen by the stream 
and let him have a day alone, 
seeing to it that he had the 
proper food and drink near by. 
They all went down and made 
sure his pen had not grown too 
small for him. Then they left 
him alone to think about the 
stream and wild life. 

The day promised to be a 
long one for the boys, but Jim’s 
Uncle Dan gave them some- 
thing exciting to think and 
talk about by saying, “As soon 
as you have seen Bisky through 
his big moment, Ill take you 
up to Glacier Point for the 
day.” Jim, who had never been 
there, thought it would be 
quite wonderful. Alan tried to 
appear nonchalant, as though a 
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TO READ OR TELL 


trip to Glacier Point were a 
part of his everyday life, but in 
reality he was as eager to go as 
Jim was. 

Next morning, waiting until 
Mr. Bartley had arrived, they 
all went down to see Bisky. 
Apparently the little fawn was 
in the best of health. How 
happy he was to see them all 
and how he did frisk about! 

“You fellows watch out not 
to overdo the attention stuff 
again,” the ranger advised. 
“Don’t tire him too much with 
the cart, either, will you?” 

“Oh, no! No, sir!” they an- 
swered eagerly. 

The boys kept their promise. 
On the day of the parade, 
Bisky seemed to be in fine con- 
dition, happy and eager to be 
petted. They put on his little 
harness and attached the cart, 
and was he proud! He even 
wore the clover collar without 
nibbling at it too much. The 
ranger went with them when 
they led Bisky over to the 
grandstand, and helped them 
arrange with the judges for 
Bisky to go home right after 
his appearance in the parade, 
for, since he was a wild animal, 
he might not respond as they 
hoped. Because the contest 
rules would not permit more 
than one owner to be on the 
parade ground with a pet, Alan 
and Jim decided that Alice 
should be with Bisky and they 
would sit in the grandstand. 

Bisky seemed to sense the ex- 
citement and to like it. And 
his popularity with the spec- 
tators exceeded the children’s 
fondest dreams. A wild storm 
of applause greeted the fawn’s 
first few steps on the track 
near the grandstand. He start- 
ed around the stretch before 
the reviewing stand with his 
lovely head high, his nose sensi- 
tively poised above the collar of 
fresh clover bloom, and the lit- 
tle two-wheeled cart swinging 
jauntily along at the end of the 
two stiff straps of stitched oil- 
cloth decorated with flowers. 

Part way around he became 
so excited that he stepped right 
out of the little straps, and ca- 
tastrophe almost resulted. But 
Alice was at hand to take care 
of the (Continued on page 58) 
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READY-TO-USE TESTS FOR|M 


The Middle Ages 


HELEN MARY STEWART 
Teacher, Fifth and Sixth Grades, Second Ward School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


I. If the statement is true, write 
T after it; if it is false, write F. 

1. Division of the Roman Em- 
pire made it weaker. 

' 2. The Teutons lived fearlessly. 

3. The Teutons moved into the 
Roman lands because they want- 
ed to live more comfortably. 

4. Mars was the chief god of 
the Teutons. 

§. The Christian religion grew 
and extended its influence during 
the Middle Ages. 

6. The period following the 
Teutonic invasions is often called 
the Dark Ages. 

7. In the later Middle Ages a 
number of universities were estab- 
lished. 

8. The guilds soon failed. 


Il. Write the answer to each of 
the following questions. 

1. Who was the first Frankish 
king to become a Christian? 

2. Who became first emperor 
of the Holy Roman Empire? 

3. What 
Anglo-Saxon 
written? 

4. What 
quered England in a.p. 1066? 

5. Who was the strongest lead- 


monarch caused the 
Chronicle to be 


Norman king con- 


er of the church in the eleventh 
century? 


Ill. Match each item in the num- 
bered list ul ith the correct phrase 
in thy lettered list. 


l. scriptorium 6. suzerain 

2. parchment 7. serf 

3. moat 8. feudalism 
4. monastery 9. manor 

§. Gothic 10. borough 


a. a place where monks live 

b. a feudal lord 

c. writing material made out 
of goatskin 

d. during the Middle Ages, a 
fortified group of houses forming 
a town 

ec. a medieval slave laborer who 
could not be sold off the land 

f. a way of living in the Mid- 
dle Ages in which the land was 
the property of a lord whose vas- 
sals gave him service in return 
for security and use of the land 

g. a type of architecture that 
appeared in western Europe dur- 
ing the later Middle Ages 

h. the lands and buildings be- 
longing to a feudal lord 

i. a deep trench or ditch, usual- 
ly filled with water, used for de- 
fense around a castle 

j. a room where monks copied 


manuscripts 


IV. Choose the word or group of 
words in each parenthesis which 
makes the sentence correct. 

1. When a youth reached his 
twenty-first birthday he might 
become a (page, squire, knight). 

2. The space inside the walls of 
a feudal castle was called (com- 
mon land, a courtyard, a moat). 
3. A young man learning a 
trade was called (an apprentice, a 
journeyman, a master). 

4. Men who traveled to spread 
the Christian religion were known 
as (monks, bishops, friars). 

5. Men who fought to rescue 
the Holy Land from the Moslems 
were called (jongleurs, crusaders, 


pilgrims). (For key, see page 58) 
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Did you know that 
rye is the principal 


bread grain of Russia? 
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Open-Book, Test on Russia 


ALICE COOK FULLER 


Formerly, Superintendent of Schools, Larimer County, Colorado 


OR many years to come, the 
F whole world will be vitally 
interested in both European and 
Asiatic Russia—known under its 
present government as the Un- 
ion of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Russia is greatly influencing the 
history of the world, and it is cer- 
tainly worth while to take time 
to study this country. The knowl- 
edge thus gained will give added 
meaning to newspaper and radio 
reports which children read and 
hear. It will later help pupils to 
understand peace terms and post- 
war boundaries. 

In giving this open-book test, 
have the pupils place bookmarks 
in their geography texts so that 
they may turn readily to a map 
of the world and to various kinds 
of maps of Europe and Russia— 
relief, product, industrial, rail- 
road, and so on. In front of the 
class, place a large globe and a 
large map of the world. 

Seat the more alert children 
with the slower ones, so that the 
latter will not retard the prog- 
ress of the lesson and will be able 
to follow it more intelligently. 

The lesson may be motivated 
by discussing Russia’s prominence 
in the war news and the grow- 
ing importance of this nation in 
world affairs. Mention the ab- 
breviation U.S.S.R. Explain that 
a soviet republic is a political 
division which corresponds rough- 
ly to one of our states. Refer to 
the leader, Marshal Josef Stalin. 

On the globe and also on the 


large world map, locate: North 


America, United States, Alaska, 
Aleutian Islands, Bering Sea, Ber- 
ing Strait, Russia in Asia, Russia 
in Europe, Atlantic Ocean. Have 
the pupils locate these places, in 
the same order, on maps in their 
geographies. 

Then proceed with the test as 
follows. 

1. Compare U.S.S.R. and the 
United States as to size. 

2. On the map of Asia locate 
the city of Vladivostok. Trace 
the line of railroad across Russia 
to Leningrad. Estimate the length 
of this Trans-Siberian Railway. 

3. What great inland sea, about 
700 miles long, lies almost entire- 
ly within the Russias? 

4. Name two great rivers flow- 
ing into this sea. 

§. What outlet has the Caspian 
Sea? 

6. Locate two other seas bor- 
dering Russia on the south. 

7. Name one large river flow- 
ing into the Sea of Azof, and two 
important ones draining into the 
Black Sea. 

8. Find a city located on the 
Volga about 250 miles from its 
mouth. The heroic defense of this 
city marked a turning point of 
the war, in Russia’s favor. 

9. What city is the capital of 
Russia? 

10. Locate a grain-exporting 
city on the Black Sea. 

11. What large seaport is on 
the Crimean peninsula? 

12. Locate Archangel. Its har- 
bor is frozen in winter., 

13. Locate Leningrad. 
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MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 





Did you know that 
the Russian flag has 
a hammer and a sickle 


on a red background? 











30. Locate the treeless 
plains, called steppes. 

31. What is the chief occupa- 
tion on the steppes? 

32. What great lake is in the 
south central part of Siberia? 

33. What two large lakes are 
in the western part? 


14. Locate Murmansk. Its har- 
bor is open the year round, be- 
cause of the influence of the Gulf 
Stream. At this port much of the 
Lend-Lease material from Ameri- 
ca has been unloaded, to be for- 
warded by rail to its destination. 

15. Name four important rail- 


and 


vast 


road centers in the 
southwest. 


west 34. What mountain range is in 
the east? 

35. What three large rivers 
flow northward and reach the 
Arctic Ocean? 

36. Would all of these rivers 
be navigable throughout the year? 
Why? The point where the Lena 
River crosses the Arctic Circle is 
said to be the coldest place in the 
world. The average January tem- 
perature is 60 degrees below zero 
Fahrenheit. 

37. Does Asiatic Russia have a 
continental or an oceanic climate? 

38. What great river forms 
part of the boundary between 
Siberia and Manchuria? 

39. What chain of islands ex- 


16. What low mountain range 
is on the eastern boundary of 
European Russia? 

17. Read in your geographies 
to find out about the three nat- 
ural regions of European Russia. 
What name is given to the frozen 
Arctic plains whose only vegeta- 
tion is moss and stunted shrubs? 

18. Describe the region south 
of the tundras. 

19. Where is the “Black Earth” 
district and what is its impor- 
tance? 

20. What minerals 
tained in Russia? 

21. Give the boundaries of Eu- 


are ob- 


ropean Russia at the beginning tends from Alaska toward Si- 
of World War II. beria? Name some of the larger 
22. Compare Asiatic Russia ones. 


with European Russia as to size. 

23. What countries b&rder Agi- 
atic Russia on the south? 

24. Name the three Chinese 
provinces on the Siberian border, 
and tell which one has been 
wrested from China by the Japa- 
nese within the past few years. 

25. What three seas border Si- 
beria on the east? 

26. What strait separates Si- 
beria from Alaska? Using the 
scale of miles, determine the dis- 
tance across this strait. 

27. What ocean borders Asi- 
atic Russia on the north? 

28. Where would good farm- 
ing land in Siberia be found? 
29. Where would one 

dense forests? 


.40. What large Russian penin- 
sula separates Bering Sea from the 
Sea of Okhotsk? 

41. What island empire lies to 
the southeast of Siberia? Name 
its capital. 

42. What group of Japanese 
islands maght be called “step- 
ping stones” from Kamchatka to 
Japan? 

43. About how far is it from 
Attu to Tokyo? From Kamchat- 
ka to Tokyo? 

44. What are some of the im- 
portant products of Siberia? 

45. What island belongs partly 
to Russia and partly to Japan? 

46. Name four important cities 
in Siberia on the Trans-Siberian 
Railway. (For key, see page 58) 
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Dictionary Drills 


MARGARET E. PARRY 


Principal, Second Ward School, Homestead, Pennsylvania 


1. Complete the following state- 
ments. (To the teacher: Dictate 
this exercise to the pupils.) 

1. The letter after / is 

2. The letter after o is , 

3. The letter 4 comes directly 
after . 

4. The letter ¢ comes directly 
after 

§. The letter b comes directly 
before 

6. The letter g comes directly 
before , 

7. The last three letters of the 
alphabet are ; 

8. The first thre 
the alphabet are 


letters of 


II. Arrange the following words 
in alphabetical order. 


1. marry 8. fur 

2. cocoa 9. nickel 
3. radical 10. aunt 

4. buy 11. usual 

5. steps 12. erase 

6. having 13. kindness 
7. doctor 14. indelible 


Ill. Write the last names of your 
classmates in alphabetical order. 


IV. Using your dictionary, divide 
these words into syllables and 
mark the accented syllables. 


1. dictionary 11. example 
2. address 12. calendar 
3. evening 13. cover 
4. cupboard 14. picture 
§. table 15. chapel 
6. assembly 16. children 
7. typewriter 17. office 

8. automobile 18. airplane 
9. principal 19. liberty 
10. motor 20. paper 


V. Arrange the words in cach 
column in alphabetical order. 


high putty 
happy pretty 
home perfume 
him place 
huge picture 
habit pitcher 
health pack 


VI. Write the number of syllables 
in cach of these words. 


1. boy 11. lettuce 

2. pupils 12. walk 

3. piano 13. teach 

4. elephant 14. dimple 

§. stove 15. library 

6. even 16. jumped 

7. study 17. violet 

8. butter 18. thoughtless 
9. cabbage 19. through 
10. pickles 20. lightning 


VII. Certain compound words 
should be spelled with a hyphen 
and others without. Write these 
words correctly. (To the teacher: 
Dictate this exercise to the chil- 
dren. The words are given cor- 
rectly here.) 


1. carpetbag 14. whatever 
2. post-mortem 15. blockhouse 
3. out-of-date 16. lean-to 

4. knee-deep 17. anyone 

§. lightweight 18. earthworm 
6. light-footed 19. anyhow 
7. horse-radish 20. evergreen 
8. stronghold 21. daylight 
9. far-reaching 22. downfall 
10. son-in-law 23. dogwood 
11. archdeacon 24. birthday 
12. four-wheeled 25. airplane 


13. bedroom 26. bird’s-eye 
(For key, see page 58) 








Did you know that 
the reindeer supplies 
food, clothing, and 
transportation on 


the Russian tundra? 
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Ave you been considering 
H what you could do to en- 
courage and guide pupils in plan- 
ning a Victory Garden? Your 


desire to assist may have been 
stimulated by the recommenda- 
tion of the National Victory Gar- 
den Conference “that the subject 
of practical gardening be given 
greater importance in the coun- 
try's educational system and that 
boards of education, school prin- 
cipals, and educators generally be 
urged to give increased attention 
to the fostering of greater junior 
interest in gardening.” 

There are as many ways of ap- 
proaching the study of Victory 
Gardens as there are class situ- 


ations, but such an outline as 
the following—suggestive only— 
should be helpful. 

Each topic should be the out- 
growth of some observation, pref- 
erably first made by the pupils. 
The procedure should continue 
with firsthand observation until 
need for printed information is 
felt. 


rected to sources, or should them- 


Then pupils should be di- 


selves find the information in 
health, nature-study, and science 
reference books, in government 
bulletins, and in farm and garden 


magazines. 
GENERAL OBJECTIVES 

A. Kuowled ge. 

1. Need for providing more vege- 

tables in time of war. 

2. Names of plants through ac- 

tual experience and contacts. 

3. Interrelationship of plant and 

animal life. 

4. Rules for making a garden. 

§. Growth and development of 

plants. 

6. Work of state and national de- 

partments of agriculture in con- 

nection with the improvement of 

plants and the control of their 

enemies. 

B. Abilities and skills. 

1. Ability to make correct obser- 

vations, and to express them. 

2. Ability to read and interpret 

garden information. 

3. Ability to plant and care for 

a garden. 

4. Skills in 


° ’ 
and animals. 


recognizing plants 
§. Skill in using garden tools. 

C. Altitudes. 

i. A desire to raise food to help 


in the war effort. 
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PLANNING, PREPARING, and 


A UNIT FOR ALL GRADES 


JENNIE M. HAVER 
Helping Teacher, Rural Schools, Hunterdon County, New Jersey 


Many public-school teachers have made valu- 
able contributions to the success of the Victory 


Garden movement. 


+ 


2. A feeling of accomplishment 
in providing garden-fresh vege- 
tables for the home. 

3. An appreciation of the part 
gardens play in enriching life and 
making it more interesting. 

4. A realization of the nutritional 
needs of human beings and their 


dependence upon plants for food. 
PROCEDURE 

A. Each day’s work should be re- 

corded on a daily bulletin. 


B. Each 


some record in picture or story 


pupil should prepare 
for his individual notebook. 

C. The discussion of each topic 
should be followed by a search 
through reference books for in- 
formation or pictures. 

D. A class dictionary should be 
kept for reference. Pictures of 
objects can be pasted in a note- 
book or on a chart with the prop- 
er printed labels. 


DEVELOPMENT OF 
UNIT 
A. Why should we make Victory 
Gardens? 


THE 


|. Discussion. 
a) What vegetables are needed 
for food? Display for reference 
the large Revised U.S. Nutrition 
Chart. On this chart the follow- 
ing Basic 7 Food Groups are 
shown as segments of a circle. 
Group One; 
vegetables 
Group Two: 


grapefruit, or raw cabbage 


green and yellow 
oranges, tomatoes, 


or salad greens 

Group Three: potatoes and other 
vegetables and fruits 

Group Four: milk and milk prod- 
ucts 

Group Five: meat, poultry, fish, 
or eggs, or dried peas, beans, 
nuts, or peanut butter 

Group Six: bread, flour, cereals 

Group Seven: butter and fortified 
margarine 

b) List vegetables included in 
Groups One, Two, Three, and 
Five. 

2. Things to do. 

a) Keep a nutrition victory 
score card for one week. (Refer 
to THe INstructor, November 
1942, page 11.) 
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Are you doing your share? 


b) Make a list of the vegeta- 
bles that you ate during the week. 
c) Tell how a Victory Garden 
will make it possible for you to 
have more vegetables. 
B. Why should we eat vegetables 
cach day? 
1. Discussion. 

a) Why are vitamins and min- 
erals important for health? Why 
are the green and the yellow vege- 
tables valuable? Why do aviators 
cat so many carrots?) How do our 
bodies get energy and building 
material from food? 

b) The parts of a plant are 
root, stem, leaves, buds, flowers, 
Can you tell 
what part of each plant is eaten? 


fruit, and seeds. 
2. Things to do. 
a) Study reference books to 
get definite information about the 
value of vegetables in the diet. 
b) Make a chart showing what 
part of each vegetable is eaten. 
c) Make food posters showing 
\ egctables. 
C. Why does rationing of food 
make it more necessary 
Victory Gardens? 


1. Discussion.—W hat is food ra- 


to have 


Why are canned vege- 

What 
highest on the 
ration point list? 


tioning? 


tables rationed? canned 


vegetables are 








2. Things to do. 

a) Make a list of canned Vvege- 
tables and show the number of 
ration points needed for each. 

b) Tell how food rationing 
may help you decide what to 
grow in your Victory Garden. 
D. How do plants grow? 

1. Discussion. 

a) Study a seed and its struc- 
ture. Soak seeds of beans over- 

Show 


scar, little opening. 


night. protective coats, 
Seeds con- 
tain embryo plant and _ nourish- 
What 
What fo rds 


are stored in the cotyledons? 


ment for the tiny plant. 
are the cotyledons? 


b) By several experiments with 
seeds and plants, show — that 
warmth, moisture, air, food, and 
light are conditions necessary for 
growth. 

c) Study plant structure and 
the function of root, stem, leaf, 
flower, and seed. 

2. Things to do. 

4) For class demonstration of 
growing seedlings use a chalk box 
filled with damp sawdust. Seed- 
lings, when needed for study, may 
be taken out without injury. 

b) Plant various kinds of seeds 
and care for them. 

c) Transplant young cabbage 
or tomato plants, to show how 
such transplanting helps their 
growth. 

d) Seeds that have been saved 
from last year may be tested for 
germination. ‘ Place seeds between 
moist blotters in a covered dish. 
Note percentage of germination. 

ce) Make drawings comparing 
the growth of a corn and a bean 
plant. 

E. What vegetables shall we plant 
in our Victory Gardens? 
1. Discussion. 

a) What vegetables are needed 

for food? What vegetables are 
re? 

easy to grow? Which would you 

like to grow in your garden? 

b) What do we 


“good varieties” of vegetables? 


mean by 
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PLANTING of VICTORY GARDENS 


2. Things to do. 

a) Make vegetable designs to 
decorate your garden book. 

b) Write to your 4-H Club 
Leader or County Farm Demon- 
strator for a list of good vegeta- 
bles for your Victory Garden. 

c) Select the vegetable seeds to 
plant in your garden, and write 
your seed order. Buy seeds from 
2 dependable seed house. 

F. What flowers shall we plant in 
our Victory Garden? 
1. Discussion. 

a) What is meant by annual 
flowers? What do we mean by a 
long blooming season? What an- 
nuals are easy to grow? 

b) The following annual flow- 
ers are easy to grow and have a 
long blooming season: asters, ca- 
lendulas, four o’clocks, marigolds, 
nasturtiums, petunias, sweet alys- 
sum, zinnias. 

c) What are perennial flowers? 
What perennials are easy to grow? 
How are they started? Where can 
one buy perennial flower plants? 

d) The 


are very hardy and easy to grow 


following perennials 


from seed: cornflowers, gaillardi- 
as, hollyhocks, sweet Williams. 

e) These hardy perennials are 
easier to start if roots or young 
plants are purchased to set out: 
chrysanthemums, peonies, phlox. 
2. Things to do. 

a) Select flower seeds for your 
garden, and write a seed order. 

b) Make a list of the common 
perennials and find out about 
their care. 

c) Plan to get at least one good 
perennial for your flower border. 

d) Make flower designs 
your garden book. 

G. How shall we plan our Vic- 
tory Garden? 
|. Discussion. 

a) What are some of the things 
that we need to know when plan- 
ning a garden? The size of the 
plot, the location of the plot (best 
in full sunlight), value of plant- 
Where 


for 


ing vegetables in rows. 
shall we plant flowers? 

b) What do we mean by sxc- 
cession planting? When the early 
radishes are gone, what are you 
going to plant in that place? 
Keep the Victory Garden going 
right through the season. 

2. Things to do. 

a) Measure your garden plot. 

b) Study garden plans. 

c) Draw a diagram of your 
Victory Garden to scale. Indicate 
on it where each thing will be 
planted. Plan for crop succession. 


d) Make plans to grow flow- 
ers. Provide a place for annuals 
and arrange a perennial border. 
H. How shall we prepare the gar- 
den for planting? 

1. Discussion. 

a) Why should your garden 
soil be tested? Why do some gar- 
dens need lime? 

b) A garden fertilizer contains 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash, in varying proportions. 
How much fertilizer should be 
used? 

c) What do we mean by or- 
ganic matter? Well-rotted ma- 
nure, decayed leaves, and other 
rotted plant material. 

d) Organic matter improves 
the soil, helps to conserve mois- 
ture, and prevents baking of 
heavy soils. How much organic 
material should be used? 

e) How should lime, fertilizer, 
and manure be applied to the gar- 
den? The correct amounts of 
these materials may be spread ovcr 
the garden and then tuined under 
when it is spaded or plowed. If 
the soil has already been turned 
over, correct amounts may be 
spread over the surface and raked 
or dragged in. Fertilizer should 
never be placed directly beneath 
the seeds or plant roots. 

f) When should the ground be 
plowed or spaded? Make this test 
before you start to dig the ground. 
Squeeze a handful of soil in your 
hand. If it forms a solid ball and 
holds the mark of your hand, it 
is too wet to dig. If the soil falls 
apart readily after squeezing, it is 
ready to dig. 

gx) How deep should the soil be 
dug? The soil should be dug to 
the depth of eight or ten inches so 
that air can enter the soil; water 
can drain quickly; roots can have 
proper conditions for develop- 
ment; and lime, fertilizer, and 
organic matter can be well mixed 
with the soil. 

hb) Why should a garden be 
raked? 

2. Things to do. 

a) Study what plants need for 
growth. 

b) Make a list of garden tools. 

c) Arrange for a place to keep 
your tools. 

d) Start a record showing 
what the garden costs you and 
what it produces. 

I. How and when should 
plant the Victory Garden? 
1. Discussion. 

a) When should seed be sown? 

As soon as frost is out of the 


we 


ground, plant broccoli, cabbage, 
carrots, kale, lettuce, onions, peas, 
radishes, and spinach. When dan- 
ger of freezing is past and leaves 
of trees begin to come out, plant 
snap beans, sweet corn, and sum- 
mer squash. When leaves of trees 
are well out, plant lima beans. 

b) When is the best time for 
plants to be set out? When earli- 
est seeds are sown, plants of broc- 
coli, cabbage, endive, and lettuce, 
and onion sets should be set out. 
When leaves of trees are well de- 
veloped, plants of tomato and 
pepper may be set out. 





c) Kew can we keep the rows 
straight? 

d) How deep should the seeds 
be planted? 

e) Why should soil be firmed 
over the seeds? 

f) Why should the plants be 
thinned out? 

g) At what time should suc- 
cession crops be planted? 

2. Things to do. 

a) Plant seed for your Victory 
Garden, following instructions. 

b) Make a planting calendar 
for your garden, considering the 
locality where you live. 

]. Why is it necessary to cultivate 
a Victory Garden? 
1. Discussion. 

a) What is the value of culti- 
vation? How often should a gar- 
cultivated? How deep 
should cultivation be? How does 
cultivation help to conserve the 
moisture? 

b) Why are weeds harmful to 
the garden? Weeds rob garden 
crops of much needed water and 
fertilizer. How many weeds do 
you know? 

2. Things to do. 

a) Keep the garden cultivated. 

b) Write to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and to your 
State Department of Agriculture 
for bulletins on weeds. 

c) Learn names of the com- 
mon weeds that are garden pests. 

d) Make a chart showing weed 
pests. 


den be 
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K. Which insects are friends and 
which are foes in our Victory 
Gardens? 

1. Discussion. 

a4) How does the bee help in 
the garden? the ichneumon fly? 
the ladybird? the praying mantis? 

b) What insects harm the gar- 
den? List harmful insects. Which 
are biting insects? Which are 
sucking insects? What poison 
should be used for biting insects? 
for sucking insects? 

c) What is an insect parasite? 
2. Things to do. 

a) Catch as many insects as 
you can in your garden and find 
their names. . 

b) If you find ants, determine 
whether they are useful or harm- 
ful to man. 

c) Make a bulletin-board dis- 
play of pictures of insects that 
help in the garden and of insects 
that harm the garden. 

L. What other friends do we have 
in the garden? 
1. Discussion. 

a) How doearthworms help in 
the garden? 

b) If you see a toad in the gar- 
den, what should you do with it? 
What does a toad eat? 

¢c) Why do bats fly over the 
garden at night? 

d) In what way are birds help- 
ful in the garden? What insects 
do they eat? What birds assist in 
weed control? How and when 
are they most useful? How can 
we attract birds to our gardens? 
2. Things to do. 

a) Keep a pet toad in the 
schoolroom. 

b) Note birds in the garden. 
See what each one is doing. Make 
a list of all the birds seen in the 
garden during the spring and 
summer months. 

c) Prepare a chart showing 
garden helpers. 

d) Build a birdhouse to place 
near your Victory Garden. 

e) Place a birdbath near the 
garden. 


CULMINATING ACTIVITY 


Plan to have a Victory Garden 
show in the fall. Learn how to 
select and prepare vegetables for 
exhibiting. Decide how many of 
each kind shall be exhibited. For- 
mulate standards for judging. 

Decide what exhibits 
will add interest to the show. 
Learn the proper method of cut- 
ting flowers and how to care for 
them. 


flower 


Try flower arrangements, 
including miniatures. 
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SAFETY SEATWORK-—The Slide 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ILO MADDUX 


Principal, Main Street and Leonard Avenue Schools, 


Columbus, Ohio 


and 


KATHLEEN SMITH 


Teacher, First Grade, Ohio Avenue School, 
Columbus, Ohio 























When on the slide at school 


you play, 
Always sit up straight, 
this way. 
Then put your feet 
down on the ground, 
And you will land 
both safe and sound. 


Draw a line under the 


right words. 
1. When you slide, always 


sit up straight. 
lean back. 

2. It is not safe 
to stand up. 
to sit up. 
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Read this story. 


This boy likes to play 
on the slide. 
He plays safely. 
He does not push. 
He sits up straight. 
He lands safe and sound. 


Add these things to 


finish the picture above. 


Draw a picture of yourself 
on the slide. 
Color the slide red. 
Color your clothes blue. 
Color the boy’s clothes 
as you like. 
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That Radio Problem 


BERENICE B. BEGGS 


Supervisor of English, Laboratory School, 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri 


HEY drive me nearly frantic, 
keeping the radio blaring,” 
exclaimed an irritated mother, 
referring to her two young chil- 
dren. At that very moment they 
were huddled together in a large 
chair, listening to the daily in- 
stallment of adventures which, to 
them, were very exciting. It is 
known that children form a con- 
siderable percentage of the Amer- 
radio audience, measured 
semimonthly by rating agencies. 
The typical American family 
keeps its radio turned on five and 
a half hours a day, say investi- 
gators; and educators tell us that 
every day the average child nine 
to twelve years old devotes two 
hours of his out-of-school time 
The 
time recorded for the next older 
group, thirteen to fifteen, is two 
and a half hours. This means that 


ican 


to favorite radio programs. 


in the course of a school year 
American youth spend about half 
as much time listening to broad- 
casts as they spend in school. 
Among adults, radio listening 
is the favorite American diver- 
sion. Unlike the movie, which 
also rates high with us, radio is 
We don’t have to stir from 
our living rooms to hear gripping 
dramas, 


tree. 


side-shaking -comedies, 
swing bands, world-famous or- 
chestras and singers, operas grand 
or light, book reviews, news, 
round-table discussions, quiz pro- 
grams, and so on. 

Just how much do we know 
about children’s listening 
habits? How many parents can 
name Tommy’s favorite? Perhaps 
his older sister or his mother may 


our 


remember because every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday he rushes 
in breathless, cap on head, to dial 
hurriedly for the latest episode of 
Jim Somebody’s hazardous escape 
from unimaginable dangers. 
Surveys of children’s leisure- 
time preferences reveal that the 
radio ranks second to the movies 
in out-of-school life, and reading 
takes third place. Realizing the 
influence of reading, teachers have 
studied children’s interests in this 
field in order to recommend the 
best books to suit various tastes. 
Librarians, too, have made studies 
of children’s reading interests at 
various age levels. As a part of 
their college work, many of them 


have 


taken special -courses to 


enable them to guide children’s 
reading. But this is true 
with radio. Only a few teacher- 
training classes have studied what 
children like in broadcast pro- 
grams. 

It is true that a few outstand- 
ing surveys have been made to 
ascertain the radio-listening hab- 
its of children, but the results are 


not 


not known to most teachers and 
parents. Information as to what 
children like on the radio, what 
they dislike, what ideas, attitudes, 
and prejudices are growing out of 
their hours of listening, should 
throw’a light on behavior prob- 
lems and on children’s intellectual 
background. For example, par- 
ents little realize how a child’s at- 
titude may be affected by adult 
dramas of married life featuring 
domestic difficulties. It is fortu- 
nate that Sally and Jack are in 
school instead of at home during 
the hours when Mother has the 
daytime serials going. 

In a midwestern survey, reach- 
ing five hundred children of ages 
eleven through fifteen, the girls 
and boys were asked to list the 
best, second-best, and third-best 
radio programs, in their opinions. 
The questionnaire provided for 
naming two programs that cach 


pupil particularly disliked, with 


reasons for his dislike. Six quiz- 
type programs were listed and 
children were asked to check 


those that they listened to regu- 
larly. Other questions were asked 
about radio personalities, music, 
comedians, news, variety shows. 
In addition, the mother’s and fa- 
ther’s first- and second-choice 
programs were to be given. 

The tabulated results deserve 
consideration. Ninety-six per cent 
of the children reported that they 
had radios in their homes. Ninety- 
four per cent listened two and a 
half hours a day, and some even 
four hours. The most usual lis- 
tening hours were from six to ten 
in the evening. Saturday listen- 
ing was mentioned by only a 
small percentage. 

In contrast to the results of 
questionnaires on reading prefer- 
ences, the study revealed little 
difference between the girls’ and 
boys’ radio favorites. The books 
most enjoyed by boys are those 
about sports, hunters and explor- 
ers, animals, pirates, buried treas- 


ure, Indians, heroes of history, 
circus life, jungle life, life at sea, 
and aviation. Girls eleven and 
twelve years old often read boys’ 
books, but later they prefer sto- 
ries of college life, home life, and 
romance. 

One might conclude that both 
girls and boys enjoy on the radio 
types of narrative that would not 
attract them between book cov- 
ers. The more exciting adventure 
serials seemed to be popular with 
sixth-graders and seventh-graders 
but of little interest to those in 
the eighth grade. 

Quiz programs were liked, but 
(perhaps naturally) pupils cared 
least for those featuring clever 
children. Instead of attempting 
to follow the example set by their 
well-informed contemporaries on 


the air, average girls and boys 
apparently prefer to sing catchy 
commercials and to amuse their 
friends with wisecracks from the 
latest variety show. Their parents 
remark, “They are surely picking 
up a lot of things these days.” 
But just what are they “pick- 
ing up’? If teachers would lis- 
ten to all types of programs for 
several weeks, they would be able 
to compare them, evaluate them 
in the light of children’s inter- 
ests, and aid pupils to use some 
discrimination. In oral English 
class, a teacher might well devote 
time to group discussions of radio 
programs, allowing children to 
talk freely about their favorites 
and the programs which they 
consider valuable from a learning 


viewpoint. (Continued on page 52) 





What about Comics? 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


Principal, Wintersteen School, 
Plattsmouth, Nebraska 


ANY teachers consider the 
M comic book one of their 
biggest classroom problems. In 
our school, interviews were held 
with mothers of children in Nhe 
upper 10 per cent of a class. They 
seemed quite unconcerned over 
the matter, saying they thought 
their children would come safely 
through the comic-age period. 
The teacher’s problem, of course, 
is with the other 90 per cent. 

There are certain valid argu- 
ments in favor of the reading of 
comics. (1) The child may ac- 
tually learn to like reading. (2) 
An interest in adventure may be 
developed. (3) A sense of hu- 
mor may result. (4) Vocabular- 
ies may be increased. (5) Many 
comics teach a moral. (6) Ideas 
gained from the comics may in- 
itiate or contribute to a worth- 
while hobby. (7) Some factual 
information may be gained. 

On the other hand, arguments 
against the comics are strong. 
(1) The pictures tend to destroy 
the powers of reading compre- 
hension and imagination. (2) 
The characters are often superhu- 
man. (3) The plots are usually 
shallow. (4) There is danger of 
bad emotional effects. (5) The 
impossible is featured by many. 
(6) Comics may cause eyestrain. 

It is generally agreed that other 
reading is more beneficial. The 
problem, then, is how to get the 
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readers of comics to do more 
worth-while reading. None of 
these children, it is true, may 
learn to appreciate Shakespeare, 
but with proper guidance they 
can be helped to discover that 
some reading matter other than 
comics is interesting. 

I find that many teachers mere- 
ly take comic books away from 
the children. Psychologically this 
is a wrong approach because it is 
like a dare to some children, and 
they will go to great lengths to 
obtain the forbidden books. + 

“Take the comics in small dos- 
es” is good advice. Have a talk 
with the children about good and 
bad comics. By “good” is meant 
the factual or biographical type. 
These do not always appeal to the 
average comic-book reader, for 
they often lack the excitement 
of the lurid and gruesome kind. 

Leave the wholesome class of 
comics on the reading table. Add 
to these many other magazines 
which appeal to young readers. 
Ask for old copies from people 
of the community, for example: 
National Geographic Magazine, 
Popular Science Monthly, Pop- 
ular Mechanics Magazine, Life, 
and aviation magazines. Maga- 
zines which describe things to 
make are especially interesting to 
boys. 

Organize a magazine library 
and let the (Continued on page 56) 








TEACHING THHI 


Choosing Words to Spell 


MYRTLE BRANDON WILSON 


Assistant Professor of Elementary Education, 
Appalachian State Teac hers College, Boone, North Carolina 


HE first question that any 
T teacher of spelling should 
ask herself is, “What words shall 
I teach my pupils how to spell?” 
This is an important consideration 
because of the danger of drilling 
on words already known to some, 
and of spending time on other 
words for which the children will 
have no immediate use in their 
written work, 

As a source of words to teach, 
spelling textbooks may be men- 
tioned first. The lists of words 
in most spellers are based on a 
study of the needs of thousands 
of children at different grade lev- 
cls. We 


in believing that the majority of 


therefore are justified 
words in a speller are words that 
our pupils will need to be able to 
spell. 

But, like all material that is to 


be learned, 


spelling words must 
fully meet individual needs if 
rapid learning is to be achieved. 
Understanding this, we must rec- 
ognize the fact that in most cases 
the ‘speller alone is not sufhcient. 
Some of the words included in 
*the spelling book may need to be 
omitted, while others will prob- 
ably need to be added. 

Not all fourth-grade children 
fourth- 


can read the so-called 


grade readers. Similarly, not all 
fourth-grade children can master 
the spelling words for their grade 
level. Consideration of individu- 
al differences is quite as important 
in spelling as in any other subject. 

One day while I was observing 
the children in a second-grade 
classroom, my attention was sud- 
denly attracted by the question 
which the teacher was asking, 
“Girls and boys, do any of you 
know where the speller is?”” I was 
curious to see which one of the 
many available spelling books had 
been chosen for use in this par- 
ticular school system—since I am 
one who believes that a text can 
be utilized to advantage even ina 
primary classroom. 
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However, this speller was one 
that I had never seen before, be- 
cause it belonged to this group 
and this alone. The words were 
arranged alphabetically on sheets 
of white paper which were fas- 
tened together between covers of 
green construction paper. 

To have a copy of this list of 
words might be of little value to 
another teacher, for these were 
that ¢his 
second-graders needed to know 
how to spell during ¢hat school 
year. 


the words group of 


Such a list is our second source 


of spelling words. It can and 
should be developed in any class- 
room. From year to year it will 
with the 


same grade, or with two sections 


vary somewhat, even 
of a grade in the same school. 
Naturally, much of the composi- 
tion work done by any group 
is on the subject that is the cen- 
ter of their 
Miss Bly’s pupils may be plant- 


interest in room. 


ing a vegetable garden, while 
Mrs. Brown's chass is planning to 
exhibit work done during the first 
eight months of the school year. 
Considering the work that these 
two activities would call for, we 
can readily see that there would 
be a wide difference in the vo- 
cabulary required in order to 
write about them. 

For children who have mas- 
tered handwriting sufficiently, the 
writing of letters, stories, and po- 
ems individually is another part 
of the written-language program 
that grows out of pupil interests 
The teacher is 
called upon many times to help 
When- 
ever it is possible, she makes a 
note of these words and they be- 
come a part of the class list. (In 


and experiences. 


spell unfamiliar words. 


the more advanced grades, pupils 
can keep individual lists and, with 
the teacher's help, make these a 
part of their spelling program. | 
consider the class list preferable 
for young children.) 
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By keeping such a list over a 
period of years, one could com- 
pile a speller that would meet 
many of the spelling needs of that 
grade level. One would expect to 
find many of the same words mis- 
spelled in written composition 
each year, and also to have re- 
quests for help in spelling many 
of the same words. This would 
serve as a fine supplement to the 
spelling textbook in that grade. 

Spelling is a tool that is essen- 


tial at all times when we wish to 
¢ 


express ourselves in writing. Be- 
cause of this, a need for spelling 
will always be found as we work 
on other subjects. What we are 
doing in health, history, or geog- 
raphy will determine what these 
words will be. They should al- 
ways be added to the list. An 
illustration of this third source of 
spelling words grew out of a part 
of the reading program in my 
second-grade classroom. 

I used the familiar plan of 


keeping a (Continued on page 52) 


Teaching Decimals 


IRENE 


SAUBLE 


Dire¢ for of Exact Sciences, Detroit Public Schools, 


Detroit ; 


© HELP pupils deal more ef- 
T fectively with decimals, the 
teacher will need to make provi- 
sion for the following aspects of 
the work. 

1. Utilization of visual aids in 
introducing the concept of deci- 
mal fractions. 

2. Consistent emphasis upon 
the relationship between decimal 
fractions and equivalent common 
fractions. 

3. The presentation of decimal 
fractions as an extension of the 
decimal system of numbers to the 
right of the decimal point, with 
the same between the 
places as exist to the left of the 
decimal point. 


relations 


4. Development, in pupils, of 
the habit of obtaining an estimat- 
ed answer to serve as a check on 
the reasonableness of the exact 
answer, when dealing with mixed 
decimals. 


UTILIZING VISUAL AIDS 


Even though decimal fractions 
may be presented as a more con- 
venient way of writing common 
fractions whose denominators are 
10, 100, 1000, or any integral 
power of 10, the teacher will find 
that visual aids are necessary to 
make certain that correct under- 
standings are being developed. 

Circles, squares, and rectangles 
may be divided into tenths and 


Michigan 


the parts may be designated both 
fractionally and decimally as in 
Fig. 1 and Fig. 2. 














ee 


| 

6 

Fig. 2 

Diagrams divided into equal 

parts as Fig. 3 is may be placed 

on the blackboard and pupils may 

be asked to show both fractionally 

and decimally the part of cach 

one that is shaded and the part 
that is not shaded. 
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For Fig. 4, the teacher may col- 
or .O1 red; .12 blue; 
The pupils may be directed to 
write both a decimal fraction and 


25 green. 


a common fraction to designate 
the parts that are red, blue, and 


green. 


12 or 300 





01 or Moo 


5 OF “Fay Or 1% 


Fig. 4 


RELATING DECIMAL AND 
FRACTIONAL SOLUTIONS 


In the introductory phase of 
the work with decimal fractions 
and mixed decimals, each example 
should be worked using fractions 
and also using decimals. Thus the 
pupils’ attention is centered upon 
the fact that no matter how many 
figures are written at the right of 
the decimal point, the value they 
represent is less than one whole. 
In the illustrative examples given 
below, pupils should realize that 
the verbal explanation remains 
essentially the same, whether the 
work is recorded by the decimal 
or the fractional method. 


Addition 





1 Sr 
5 “o + a 
1M = 1%o0 1.6 


Explanation: 7 tenths + 9 
tenths==16 tenths. 10 tenths=1, 
so 16 tenths=1 and 6 tenths. 


Subtraction 
(2) 110) 


3 21% 0 3.0 3.0 





> eed 9 om 

Explanation: To subtract 7 
tenths from 3 ones, change 1 one 
to10 tenths. 2 and 10 tenths — 
7 tenths = 2 and 3 tenths. 


Multiplication 





2°40 BL 
4 4 
Io 9.2 
8 

90 





Explanation: 43 tenths=12 
tenths or 1 and 2 tenths. 4X2 
ones=-8 ones. 1 and 2 tenths-++- 
8 ones==9 and 2 tenths, 


Division 


2710 4=> 7 
“Ao a = 0 4)2.8 
Explanation: To divide 2 and 


8 tenths by 4, think of 2 and 8 
tenths as 28 tenths. Then 28 


tenths—-4==7 tenths. 


Addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division examples 
involving hundredths also may be 
worked both the decimal and the 
fractional way. 


“100 +- oo = G1 00 
.07 + .09 = .16 

8 — 3! 400 = 4500 
8 — 3.15 4.85 
4X 2-00: 9'“00 
4X 2.28 = 9.12 
33400 ——4 “100 
32-4 .08 


Pupils who understand thor- 
oughly the relation between frac- 
tions and decimals feel a sense of 
security, since they can check a 
decimal solution by a fraction 
solution or vice versa. 

Pupils have learned to count by 
1’s, 2’s, 5’s, 10’s, 100’s. Similarly 
they may count by tenths, hun- 
dredths, and thousandths. The 
record should be made both deci- 
mally and fractionally. Pupils 
may count backward as well as 
forward from given points. 


a 10 33) * ioe 
8 Yo 32 32) a0 
a “0 ae M00 
10 1 30 100 
ll = 1%o 29 =%oo 
12 1710 28 -“400 


EXTENDING THE NUMBER 
SYSTEM BY DECIMALS 
In the study of whole numbers 

the pupils have learned that our 

system of numbers is a decimal 
system, built on powers of ten, 
and that the value of any figure 
depends upon its placement. They 
have learned that the value of a 
place decreases as we go from left 
to right, and that each place has 
one-tenth the value of the place 
to the left of it. In the study 
of decimals, pupils learn that the 
same (Continued on page 56) 
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Work-Type Reading—II 


IVAH GREEN 


Rural Supervisor, State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


ast month, in the first part 
L of this article, I explained 
how upper-grade pupils in our 
rural school were helped to be- 
come better readers by emphasis 
on reading for a purpose and by 
tactful grouping according to 
reading ability. This month I 
shall suggest more specifically the 
type of assignments which we 
used, and give one detailed lesson 
plan for work-type reading. 

PREPARATORY 

A. On the blackboard, write the 
name of the story and the pages 
it occupies, in. the book. 
B. Briefly introduce che lesson, 
mentioning something that will 
arouse interest and provide a gen- 
uine incentive for .reading. 
C. Display a iist of phrases that 
difficult 
words which will be met in read- 
ing. If there is no glossary in the 
book, put the meanings of difh- 
cult words after them in paren- 
thesis. each of the 
phrases. Have the class say it in 
unison after you. If necessary, 
do this several times, stressing the 
wicaning. 
D. Children begin silent reading 
of the selection with a view to 


contain unfamiliar or 


Pronounce 


answering certain questions. The 
assignment containing such ques- 
tions should be specific and brief; 
it should be short enough to be 
completed during study time; 
and it should not involve long 
written sentences. 


RESPONSIBILITIES 
A. Of the teacher. 


1. Have directions well planned 
in advance so that reading will 
enable pupils to do these things: 

a) Give definite answers to 
questions. 

b) Fill in brief outline. 

c) Prove statements to be false 
or true. 

d) Select best paragraph topic 
sentence. 

¢) List steps in order. 
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2. Watch pupils, not the book. 
3. Help slower pupils to find the 
right place. 

4. Have each pupil participate. 
§. Use blackboard as much as 
possible for outlines, steps, impor- 
tant events, key words, and so on. 
B. Of the pupils. 

1. Follow directions exactly. 

2. Indicate by eyes rather than 
by upraised hand when prepared. 
3. Read or tell information. 

4. Listen rather than 
the books. 


follow in 


CLASS PROCEDURE 

A. Answer questions previously 
assigned. 

B. Give a brisk checkup of seat- 
work (objective tests) that was 
done during the silent study, the 
children or the teacher marking 
the papers. Avoid arguments and 
collect papers at once. 





Turn the page for another 
chart of opposites. The 
first appeared in March. 
Display both charts and 
use them for word study. 








C. Children reread, following the 
will 
vary with the material. In all 


teacher's directions, which 


cases, however, directions should 
be specific, should be given once 
only, should follow a continuity, 
and should be planned to pro- 
mote a reading skill. 


SUMMARY OF LESSON 


A. By one pupil reciting, using 
material on blackboard. 

B. By each pupil contributing a 
statement. 

C. By teacher briefly reviewing 
important points. 

D. By group making a composite 
paragraph or outline. 

E. By using drill phrases in sen- 
tences. (Continued on page 54) 





OPPOSITES-II 


teach 


learn 


late 


early 


day 
night 


above 


below 


WISE 


f lish 
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over 


under 


fast 


slow 


in 


out 


hot 
cold 


warm 


cool 
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BIRD LIFE—A SPRING UNIT 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


HAZEL M. BOLIN 


Teacher, Third and Fourth Grades, Lolita Elementary School, Lolita, Texas 


OULD you have children 

develop a love of nature 
and a feeling of companionship 
with wild life? Yes, of course. 
Then encourage them to study 
birds. Birds appeal to the ear as 
well as to the eye. They are full 
of action, and not only do they 
furnish entertainment for a child 
but they stimulate his curiosity. 
They will lead him into a study 
from which he may emerge with 
much practical and beneficial 
knowledge. 


OBJECTIVES 


A. To develop a friendly inter- 
est in bird life. 

B. To observe and be able to 
identify our common birds. 

C. To find out how to conserve 
bird life. 

D. To become familiar with the 
habits of our common birds. 

E. To learn the value of birds to 
mankind. 


GENERAL FEATURES 
OF BIRDS 


A. Feathers. 

1. They are the bird’s clothing, 
and provide protection from rain, 
snow, wind, and cold. 

2. Each feather consists of three 
parts—shaft, barbs, fluff. 

3. The color of the feathers in 
some cases makes birds conspicu- 
ously beautiful, and in other cases 
protects the birds from being seen 
by their enemies. 

B. Eyes. 

1. Birds’ eyes are keener than hu- 
man eyes. 

2. They can be adjusted for ei- 
ther near or far vision more effec- 
tively than can the human eye. 
3. A wide range of colors is 
found in birds’ eyes. 

C. Ears. 

1. The ear is simply a hole in the 
side of the head, and is almost 
covered with feathers. 

2. The hearing of a bird is very 
acute. 

D. Beaks. 

1. Each kind of bird has a beak 
especially adapted for getting its 
food. 

2. The beak is one of a bird’s 
chief weapons and implements. 
E. Feet.—The feet of a bird are 
shaped to assist it in getting 
food, as well as in moving about. 


SAMPLE STUDY OUTLINE 


Information about the robin is 
given here as a guide in outlining 
facts about any other birds that 
may be studied. 


A study of birds is valuable from many angles. 
It may introduce your pupils to a lifelong hobby, 
and may even inspire one to become a naturalist. 


A. Size-—About ten inches long. 
B. Color. 
1. Male robin. 

a) His beak is yellow. 

b) There is a yellow ring about 
his eye and a white spot above it. 

c) His head is black. 

d) His back is slaty brown. 

e) His breast is a rusty red. 

f) His throat is white streaked 
with black. 

g) His wings are a little dark- 
er than his back. 

h) His tail is black, with two 
white-tipped outer feathers. 
2. Female robin. 

a) Her back and breast are a 
paler color than the male’s. 

b) She has no black upon her 
head. 

c) Her wings are a little dark- 
er than her back. 

d) Her tail is like the male’s. 
C. Eggs. 
1. Four are usually laid. 
2. They are “robin’s egg”’ blue. 
3. The period of incubation is 
from eleven to fourteen days. 
4. The mother robin does most of 
the incubation. 





D. Nestlings. 

1. Their mouths are very large, 
and open every time the nest is 
jarred. 

2. In two weeks the birds are 
fairly well feathered, and leave 
the nest. Their breasts are spot- 
ted black and white, a character- 
istic of the thrush family. 

3. A baby robin eats, it is esti- 
mated, about fifty earthworms 
ina day. Both parents feed their 
young. 

E. Food.—Robins eat worms and 
insects, wild fruits, cherries, and 
cultivated berries. 

F. Value. 

1. They destroy harmful insects. 
About half of their food consists 
of insects. 

2. They are beautiful to see. 

G. Migration. 

1. In winter they go in flocks to 
our southern states where they 
eat mostly fruits and berries. 

2. Few robins sing or nest while 
in the South. 

3. The male robins go north first 
in the spring, but they do not 
sing until the females arrive. 


The parent robins must provide an enormous quantity of grubs and worms 
and insects to feed their brood of hungry nestlings. 


Eugene WW. Gustafson 
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H. Song. 

1. Robins have a cheerful song. 
They sing especially at dawn and 
before summer showers. 

2. The female is not a singer but 
she shares in a great variety of 
notes. 

3. The robin gives an angry cry 
as a warning, when he observes 
the approach of an enemy. 

I. Enemies.—Cats, crows, squir- 
rels, hawks. 


APPROACH 


One morning in early spring, 
several robins were observed hop- 
ping about in our schoolyard. 
They attracted the attention of 
the children and immediately 
aroused much interest. In re- 
sponse to their eager questioning, 
we talked about the robins and 
the children expressed a desire to 
learn more about the birds com- 
mon to their locality. 


ACTIVITIES 


A. A bird club was organized in 
the classroom, with the aim of 
learning more about birds and 
becoming friends with them. 

B. Excursions were made to a 
near-by wooded spot to observe 
birds and note their habits. Pic- 
tures in bird guides were used to 
help in identifying the birds. 

C. Several children constructed 
birdhouses and erected them near 
their homes. 

D. The children prepared a pro- 
gram with birds and bird life as 
the theme, and presented it at an 
assembly. 

E. A number of deserted birds’ 
nests were collected by the pupils. 
The construction of each nest was 
studied to find out which kind of 
bird had built it. 

F. The children made an effort to 
become friends with the birds. 
They picked out an undisturbed 
place and distributed a variety of 
foods there at a regular time each 
day. They observed from a dis- 
tance and watched the birds come 
to feed. Later some of the chil- 
dren were able to remain quite 
near the feeding place. 

G. The children learned to name 
and identify about twelve birds. 


INTEGRATIONS 


A. Arithmetic. 

1. The children were given ex- 
periences in measurements while 
building their birdhouses. 

2. The children made problems 
involving distances, in studying 
migration. (Continued on page 57) 
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POSTERS TEACH 
HEALTH RULES 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


CHARLOTTE BOSTICK 


Teacher, Primary Grades, Main Street School, Gainesville, Georgia 





WITH 


JN 


= | -— —\ i 





_* particularly from the first 
grade through the third, enjoy health 
posters similar to these. They are made 
on heavy cardboard and stand 22” high. 
Sometimes we cut them out so that they 
look more like dolls and support them 
from the back to make them stand alone. 
One doll can be made to hold different 
slogans by slipping the poster under the 
cutout hands. But we usually have a 
number of different dolls, each with its 
own particular style and color of hair and 
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WINDOWS OPEN. 


| 









each dressed differently. In the posters 
shown, the sleepy blond boy wears red- 
and-white-striped pajamas. The girl’s hair 
is red and her dress and socks are yellow. 

Clothes and hair were colored with tem- 
pera. The background was made with 
crayon, as was the heavy black shadow. 
Features were drawn with pencil and filled 
in with paint or crayon. 

The subjects for health slogans are al- 
most inexhaustible. Some of those we 
have used are: “Drink at least eight glass- 





es of water every day,” “Play out of doors 
in the fresh air each day,” “Dress to suit 
the weather,” and “Brush your teeth night 
and morning.” 

May first, Child Health Day, is an ap- 
propriate occasion for displaying one or 
more of these posters for the first time. 
After reading and discussing a rule, the 
pupils will enjoy copying it, using tempera 
on large sheets of newsprint. Then a child 
can display his health rule before the class 
in imitation of the poster dolls. 
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PRESENTS FOR 


A Classwork Book 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


M. ROBERTA LANGTRY 


Teacher, Second and Third Grades, Chester School, 
East York, Ontario, Canada 


N ORDER to neutralize some of the disillusioning com- 
I mercialism which has permeated Mother’s Day, I- tried 
last year to devise a project which would embody the orig- 
inal spirit of the day from the viewpoint of both mother 
and child. We talked it over in my class, and agreed that 
a very acceptable gift for one’s mother would be a booklet 
containing a whole week’s work, just as neat and nearly 
correct as one could possibly make it. 

Accordingly, on each school day of the week preceding 
Mother’s Day, instead of entering arithmetic and spelling 
exercises in their notebooks, the pupils copied their lessons 
on work-paper pages, cut 7” x 8'2". I went over the work 
and the pupils corrected it on these pages. 

On Friday we made the booklets. The covers were two 
sheets of 72” x 9” construction paper, decorated with a 
flower motif of cut paper. On the first page each pupil 
printed “To Mother with love from ————” and added 
the date. On the second page a suitable poem was copied. 
Then came the week’s work, painstakingly neat. 

I am satisfied that each child was proud to present his 
mother with the tangible result of so much of his concen- 
trated care and effort and love. 


DT ME 


MOTHER’S DAY 











A Kitchen File 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


LEONA BUHLMANN 


Teacher, Rural School, District No. 17, Wheeler County, Nebraska 


His kitchen file, which I de- 
signed for my pupils to use 


Levee 


For. your News paper clippings 


Recipes 


Patterns 


Needlework 





as a Mother’s Day gift last year, 
is attractive and easily made. 
Every one of the mothers com- 
mented on its usefulness. Because 
it hangs conveniently on the 
kitchen wall, one can file in it 
neatly and quickly the newspaper 
clippings that otherwise might 
soon be lost. The carnation was 
chosen for a decoration because 
it typifies Mother’s Day, but any 
other flower or a bird or a land- 
scape would be just as suitable, if 
a child preferred it. 

A lightweight cardboard was 
used for the foundation. The en- 
velope flaps were creased back 
and fastened to the cardboard by 
moistening their gummed edges. 
An additional envelope, to use for 
miscellaneous clippings, might be 
included-if it seems desirable. 
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MAY TIME 





TABLE DECORATIONS 


Bright Butterflies 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARION KASSING 


Formerly, Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Menominee, Michigan 





oW gay your party table will look 
H with many bright butterfly deco- 
rations! The children will find them 
very easy to make. Using construction 
paper, draw and cut butterflies with 
wings of various shapes. The diagram 
shows one type. Add markings with 
crayons or paints. If more color is de- 
sired, make the butterflies double. Cut 
two layers of paper together; then trim 
the outside piece a trifle. Line .a:dark 


color with a lighter one or the reverse. 
Fasten a dark thread to each wing so 
that the butterflies balance, and hang 
them from the overhead lights where 
they will flutter. Cut a. diagonal slit 
halfway up the body, and slip this flap 
over the edge of a drinking glass. Writ- 
ing a name on the butterfly makes it 
a place cardv’ Small butterflies could 
perch on flowers in the centerpiece. 
Larger ones, flat, could be place mats. 


Flower Favors 


FOR ALL GRADES 


IRENE LOOMIS 


l'eacher, Seventh and Eiehth Grades, Darien Consolidated Schools, 
Darien, Wisconsin 





Number the squares horizontally from 
left to right. Cut out squares 1, 4, 13, 
They may carry out any color scheme you and 16. Cut between squares 2 and 3, 5 

Directions for making the flower- and 9, 14 and 15, 8 and 12. Paste square 
like cup illustrated are simple to follow. 2 onto square 3, 8 onto 12, 14 onto 15, 9 
First make a practice cup from newspa- onto 5. Notch the edges. Following the 
per. Cut a4” or a5” square. Fold the same directions, make cups from colored 
paper so that you have sixteen squares. construction paper. For the leaves, use a 


aes cups to hold nuts or candy add 


a finishing touch to a party table. 


desire. 
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square of green construction paper the 
same size as the one you used for the flow- 
er. Fold in halves or quarters, and draw 4 
leaf shape similar to the one in the dia- 
gram. Cut in one piece. Curl the leaves 
slightly by drawing a silver knife blade 
toward the tips as you hold them. Paste 
the flower cups onto the leaves. 















































DESIGNING DOLL COSTUMES 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


- designing of original costumes for paper dolls, previous- 
ly made, has become an interesting and educational hobby 
for many girls of elementary-school age. They like to have 
dolls small enough to fit into an ordinary envelope so that they 
may be easily carried in pocket or handbag. I have seen groups 
of sixth-grade girls sitting on the school steps at noon drawing 
with sharp-pointed colored pencils, and discussing the details of 
anew doll outfit. 

First of all, a doll of the desired size must be drawn and cut 
from somewhat flexible cardboard. Doing this provides prac- 
tice in drawing natural facial features as well as in hair styling. 
The hair may be colored as desired. Underclothing and foot- 
wear are often drawn or painted directly on the doll. 

The designs pictured above are examples of possibilities in 
Creating doll costumes. Tabs must be added, of course, to 
hold the clothing on the figure. All kinds of shorts and play 
suits seem to be the favorites for this time of year (with snow 


suits probably leading for winter). The skirt showing a spiral 
design and the pleasing checked pinafore are interesting cre- 
ative ideas, as well as the peasant jacket and pleated skirt to 
go with it. 

What an attractive party dress is shown here with its lacy- 
edged, initialed handkerchief, tiny purse, and matching flower 
band for the hair! The spring coat with checked trimmings 
and the little matching hat and handbag show how accessories 
may be made to complete an outfit. 

In addition to flower designs, children like to use hearts for 
decorative purposes. Heart-shaped leaves are shown in the 
dress with black sleeves, which was inspired by a Bavarian 
peasant costume. In the upper right is given an idea for a 
head scarf of matching design. 

A wise teacher knows that encouraging an enthusiasm’ for 
such paper dolls tends both to increase a girl’s observation and 
to promote an interest in her own clothing. 
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GIFT CARDS FROM WALLPAPER 


A card similar to the above is simple enough to be 
made by a young child. He may be provided with a 
template, or cardboard form, to help him get the 
correct size and shape for both foundation and dec- 
orative penel. The latter is simply a_ rectangle 
containing a motif cut from wallpaper. The foun- 
dation can be construction paper or heavy wallpaper 
in a plain color. The word “mother” may be made 
with cut paper or with white paint or crayon. 


TOMY DEAR. 
MOTHE Ro 
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FOR ALL GRADES 


MARION KASSING 


Formerly, Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, 
Menominee, Michigan 


ROM scraps of flowered wallpaper, se- 
lect the most attractive designs to 
decorate cards for Mother’s Day. Pieces 
of pastel-tinted ceiling paper make ex- 
cellent backgrounds and envelope linings. 
Careful examination of the illustrations 
given on this page will be an incentive to 
search for a variety of usable materials 
and to create many original and effective 
designs. 
For the background of either a card or 
a folder, cut a piece of any desired size 
from some of the plain wallpaper or 
from colored construction paper. Two 
background mounts of contrasting col- 


ors, one ‘piece-‘a little smaller than the 


other, produce an especially attractive 
card. In cutting out the flower motifs 
from wallpaper we have found that it is 
more striking to leave a narrow margin 
of the paper showing around the edges. 
This accentuates the outline. Sometimes 
it is interesting to draw around the cut- 
out with a colored pencil after it has been 
pasted on the background, to provide a 
contrasting touch. 





A gift card seems incomplete without an envelope. 
The lined envelope above can be made in any six 
desired, from a square of plain construction paper and 
a slightly smaller square of patterned wallpaper, 
or a rectangular shape can be used. The two sheets 
are folded so that the points meet at the center 
They are fastened with a seal cut from wallpaper 
Of course, such an envelope is unsuitable for mail- 
ing. but it satisfies a child’s felt need. 
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HOW TO MAKE A SPOOL HOLDER 


FOR UPPER GRADES 
GRAY-WOLF 

















© MAKE this spool holder, use scrap wood %” to %4” thick. Fig. 1 
7 shows the finished article. For the semicircle (Fig. 2), choose a piece 
about 9” x 5”. Draw the scallops the size shown, and saw them out care- 
fully. The four step-up sections should each be 27s” high and 214” wide. 
The horizontal surfaces are “4”, and the vertical surfaces are 4”, 1%”, 
and 1”, respectively, from top to bottom. In the base, cut a groove 
¥,” deep and as wide as the thickness of the wood. (See Fig. 3.) 

To assemble the parts, fit the semicircle into the base and nail the two 
parts together from the bottom. (Fig. 4, an end view of the semicircle, 
shows how the bottom edge fits snugly into the groove.) Put the step-up 
sections in position—two on each side of the semicircle—and nail them to 
the base from the underside. 

In each alternate scallop drill a hole just large enough to take the glued 
end of a peg that is slightly longer than the height of a spool. (See 
Fig. 5.) Paint the finished holder in harmonious colors, and varnish it. 
This makes an attractive and acceptable Mother’s Day gift. 























FIG. 2 
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goGRAM. Ma vere 


PRY plays 5° ngs 


AIRPLANE SWING SONG 


WORDS BY ELLA STRATTON COLBO MUSIC BY ISABELLE GROETZINGER 


Pi - lot and -sen- ger, here we go, Straight through the blue, blue sky. 





a 


swing the love - li - est thing,When you make be-lieve you fly! 





HAPPY LITTLE BIRD 


WORDS BY MARY E. BUNCE : MUSIC BY ANNE WOELPPER 


“~~ 





I'm up in the tree, So hap-py and free. ing-ing, swing-ing, sing - ing, 


My mate’sin the nest, But this suits me best, Sing-ing, swing-ing, sing - ing, 


rain or in sun I nev -er am done Sing - ing, swing - ing, sing - ing, 


ev-er the day, My heart’s light and gay, Sing - ing, swing - ing, 


sing - ing, 
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REMEMBERING OUR HOLIDAYS 


A CLOSING DAY PROGRAM FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


HIs play is offered as an ex- 
T ample of the sort of pro- 
eram that primary children can 
develop for themselves. Much of 
the play as given here was sug- 
gested by the children in grades 
2A and 2B, who presented it. 
Another group might use entirely 
different episodes, or follow this 
outline but substitute poems and 
songs that they already know. 

The whole thing was a gradual 
growth. All the children learned 
all the songs and dances. Each 
child knew the lines and actions 
of all the others. With few ex- 
ceptions, the play could have gone 
on, no matter who had been ab- 
sent. Children with poor speak- 
ing voices were in tableaux and 
pantomimes. 

The children wrote invitations 
to the other classes and made pro- 
distribute 
After the play, nearly 


grams to 
teachers. 


every class in the school wrote us 


among the 


some form of thank-you note. 


THE PLAY 
(Whenever feasible, soft, ap- 


propriate piano music is played.) 

ANNOUNCER (sfeps in front of 
curtains) —During the year we 
observe many holidays. Now that 
this school year is drawing to a 
close, we thought you might like 
to look back with us over the 
special days and learn what they 
The first hol- 
iday we have in the school term 
is Columbus Day. 
to show Christopher Columbus at 
the court of Queen Isabella the 
morning he set sail. (He sits on 
alow chair at the side of the 
slage after this and every suc- 
ceeding speech.) 

(The curtains open, revealing 
Oucen Isabella seated on a throne, 


have meant to us. 


We are going 


attended by ladics in waiting.) 
COURTIER (enters and bows)— 
Christopher Columbus is here to 
say farewell, Your Majesty. 
QUEEN—Please bid him enter. 
(Courtier exits 
with Columbus. 
before Queen. Courtier retires.) 
coLuMBus—I thank you, my 
Queen, for the faith you have had 
in me. 


and returns 


Columbus bows 


Farewell. When I return 
| hope to bring you great riches. 
(Kneels on one knee and kisses 
hand of Queen.) 
QUEEN—Farewell, brave man, 
and may God keep you safe. 
(Columbus backs away, bow- 
ing, as curtains close.) 
ANNOUNCER (standing beside 
his chair) —Next is Halloween. 


AMANDA G. DOLAN 
Teacher, Second Grade, Public School No. 50, New York, N.Y. 


Do you want an easy Closing Day program which 
pupils will enjoy presenting? Here is an adaptable 
dramatization about the holidays they like best. 


(Chorus off stage sings “It’s 
Halloween,” by Marie Whitbeck 
Clark.) 

(The curtains open to reveal 
Witch, Cat, and Ghost.) 

PUMPKIN (runs on stage and 
flings out his arms to the audi- 
ence)—I'm lost! 

wiTcH (gleefully )—Hee! Hee! 
Hee! 

caTt—Miaow! Miaow! 

GHost (in a deep voice)—Ho! 
Ho! Ho! 

PUMPKIN—Who are you? 

wircH—I am a witch. I ride 
on a broom. 

caAt—I'm a cat. I talk to the 
moon. 

GHost—I'm a ghost. I scare 
everybody in the room. 

PUMPKIN—W hat can I be? 

witcH—Come here, little one. 
(She bangs around bis neck a 
jack-o'-lantern made of construc- 
tion paper.) 
jack-o’-lantern. 

ALL—We are ready for Hal- 


loween. 


Now you are a 


witcH—Hee! Hee! Hee! 
cat—Miaow! Miaow! 
GHost—Ho! Ho! Ho! 


forward 
toward audience )—Boo-oo-oo! 


PUMPKIN (leaning 
(Curtains close.) 
ANNOUNCER—To remind you 

of Thanksgiving Day, we shall 

show Pilgrims going to church. 
(Curtains open on a tableau 
copied from the painting “Pil- 





grims Going to Church,” by 
George Henry Boughton. Piano 
“Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers.” Curtains close.) 

ANNOUNCER—The Madonna 
and the Christ child stand out in 
our memory of Christmas. 

(Curtains open part way to 
reveal a_ girl representing the 
Madonna, costumed in blue with 
a white veil, seated in a draped 
chair, bolding a_ well-wrapped 
baby doll, looking at it loving- 
ly. Chorus off stage sings “Silent 
Night.’’) 

ANNOUNCER—The next holi- 
day is New Year's Day. 

(Off stage a triangle is struck 
slowly twelve times. As the last 
note dies away, Little New Year, 
dressed all in white with the nu- 
merals of the year conspicuously 
placed and with bells in his hands, 
dances gaily on stage in front of 
curtains. He skips and prances 
back and forth while Chorus off 
stage sings “Happy New Year,” 
by Henry O'Connell.) 

LITTLE NEW YEAR (sings “The 
New Year” )— 

“Lam the little New Year, ho, ho! 
Here I come tripping it over the 


music: 


snow; 

Shaking my bells with a merry 
din; 

(Shakes bells vigorously.) 

So open your door and let me in!” 


(Opens arms wide. Then disap- 


pears behind curtains.) 
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ANNOUNCER—On February 12 
we celebrate the birthday of 
Abraham Lincoln, beloved by all 
the world. 

LINCOLN (a boy costumed to 
look as much like Lincoln as pos- 
sible steps before the curtains and 
speaks slowly and_ seriously) — 
Let us all highly resolve “that this 
nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom and that 
government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” (Evifs.) 

ANNOUNCER—Valentine Day 
is a favorite with children. 

(Curtains open to show a girl, 
dressed prettily, sitting on a low 
chair. She smiles at the audience. 
Postman enters, and she sings the 
first stanza of “Valentine Song.’ 
Postman replies by singing the 
second stanza, handing her a val- 
entine. She opens it, and then 
does a gay little dance to waltz 
time. Curtains close.) 

ANNOUNCER—In 
of Washington’s birthday, a cou- 


recognition 


ple will dance the minuet. 
(Curtains open and a girl and 
a boy in colonial costumes enter 
from opposite sides of the stage. 
They meet in the center and 
dance a simplified interpretation 
of the minuet to the music 
“Minuet,” by Mozart. At the 
end they bow deeply to the audi- 
ence and exit. 
open.) 
ANNOUNCER—On March 17 
we have St. Patrick’s Day. 
(Several girls wearing white 
dresses and green aprons skip to 
center of stage. They dance a 
sim plified version of the Irish Jig, 
and exit. 
ANNOUNCER—Easter 


Curtains remain 


Curtains close.) 
time is 
next. 

(Easter Bunny, carrying a bas- 
ket of colored eggs, and four girls 
in pretty dresses and bonnets of 
pastel colors enter in front of cur- 
tains. Girls sway to the music.) 

EASTER BUNNY (sings “Song 
of the Easter Hare’ )— 

I come when the children are 
sleeping 

And beautiful gifts I bring. 

Though never a child is peeping, 

| bring my message of spring. 

[ bring my message of spring. 

GIRLS (sing)— 

He comes when the children are 
sleeping 
Such beautiful gifts to bring. 
Though never a child is peeping 
He brings a message of spring. 
He brings a message of spring. 
(Continued on page 60) 
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“LITTLE RED RIDINGHOOD” 


AN OPERETTA FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


RUTH Z 


. STEESE 


Instructor of Music, Washington Irving School, 
Rochester, New York 


HIS Operetta is one that was 
written and produced last 
spring by 


They developed the play 


third-graders in our 
school. 
from the story that is familiar to 
every child, 
- characters should sing solos and 


and decided. which 


where choruses should be intro- 
duced. All of the 


made up as a class music activity. 


songs were 

The cast of characters includes 
Red Ridinghood, Mother, Rabbit, 
Wolf, W oodeéut - 
ter, Chorus of Flowers (girls), 


(boys), 


Grandmother, 
Chorus of Woodcutters 
and Trees (no singing parts). 
The first scene takes place in 
the kitchen of Red Ridinghood’s 
home. The second scene 


At the rear of 


repre- 
sents a meadow. 
the stage are trees (children car 


branches which sway 


rying with 
the music), and near the front is 
a group of flowers (children in 
flower costumes who also sway). 
A log is at one side. The action 
in the third scene occurs behind 
the closed curtain. The fourth 
scene represents the bedroom in 
Grandmother's house. 

[ Because of lack ot space, the 
here omits one 


version given 


character, Squirrel. In the orig- 
inal operetta, Squirrel and Rabbit 


each had a solo. | 


THE OPERETTA 


SCENE 1 
(When curtain opens, Little 
Red Ridinghood is getting a bas- 
ket from the cupboard. She sets 
it on the tabli Mother has 
food, and they pack it together.) 
MOTHER—Red 


i here 


Ridinghood, I 
basket 
filled with good things to your 
She has been ill for 
Here are a few apples, 
loaf of 


Please be 


want you to carry this 
grandmother. 
some time. 
broth, a 


some chicken 


bread, and some eggs. 
careful not to run or skip because 
you might break the eggs. Do 
not let the wolf sce you. 


I'll be 


careful and watch out for the bad 


RED RIDINGHOOD—Yes, 


wolf. It is a 
Mother. 


very bright day, 
May I pick some flow- 
ers for Grandmother on the way? 


MOTHER—Yes, you may, but 


do not linger too long. 
RIDINGHOOD—AIl__ right, 


(Exits as her 


RED 
Mother! 


mother waves.) 


Good-by. 
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and 


KATHERINE PLEUNE 


Teacher, Third Grade, Washington Irving School, 
Rochester, New York 


SONG OF LITTLE RED RIDINGHOOD 
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how Red Rid- ing- hood tastes. 
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SCENE 2 
(Red Ridinghood picks flowers 
while she sings “Song of Little 
Red Ridinghood.” Then she sits 
on log and smells flou ers.) 
Red 
What pretty flow- 
To whom are you 
going to give them? 


RABBIT (cutlers) —|} Lello, 
Ridinghood. 


ers you have! 


Vay 1945 





-ing some fun, 
- ing some fun, the oth- ers 





can chop, chop, chop. 
can chop, chop, chop. 


the oth- ers 


RED RIDINGHOOD—I am going 
to give them to my grandmoth- 
er. She is very ill. It is lots of 
fun to pick flowers today because 
ic is such a beautiful day. 

(Flowers sing “Flower Song” 
and sway as Rabbit hops about.) 

RABBIT (hopping over to Red 
Ridinghood)—Don’t you think 
you'd better be getting along? | 


saw the wolf a few minutes ago 
coming up this very path. 

(Wolf howls off stage.) 

RED RIDINGHOOD—Oh, dear! 
(Jumps up.) I must be going to 
my grandmother’s. 

(Rabbit disappears.) 

WOLF (entering)—Hello, Red 


Ridinghood. Where are you go- 
ing today? I smell something 
good. Is it in your basket? 


RED RIDINGHOOD—Yes, | am 
going to my grandmother’s with 
this basket of food. 

wotr—Which way does your 
grandmother live? 

RED RIDINGHOOD—My grand- 
mother little white 
house at the edge of the woods. 

wotr—Oh, that’s funny. | 
was going to the edge of the 
woods myself. You take this path 
(pointing) and I'll take the other 
path and let’s see who gets to the 
edge of the woods first. 

RED RIDINGHOOD—That will 
be fun. Let’s start now. 

(Little Red Ridinghood leaves, 
but Wolf lingers to sing “Song of 
the Old Wolf,” accompanied by 
Chorus of Flowers.) 


lives in a 


SCENE 3 

(Wolf is heard knocking at the 
door of Grandmother's house.) 

GRANDMOTHER—W ho is there? 

wo_r—Little Red Ridinghood. 

GRANDMOTHER—Lift the latch 
and walk in. 

(Door opens, Wolf growls, and 
Grandmother screams. Then all 
is quiet.) 


SCENE 4 
(Knock is heard.) 


woLtr (in the bed wearing 
Grand mother’s cap)—Who is it? 

RED RIDINGHOOD (off stage)— 
It is Little Red Ridinghood. 

wo_Fr—Lift the latch and walk 
in. (She enters with basket and 
flowers.) Come nearer, Little 
Red Ridinghood, so that I can see 
you. What have you brought in 
that basket? 

RED RIDINGHOOD—I have some 
broth and some good things for 
you to cat. 

wo_r—Oh, thank you, Little 
Red Ridinghood. 
very hungry. 

RED RIDINGHOOD—Here are 4 
few flowers, (Continued on page 60) 


I am getting 
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POETRY 


ALL THINGS 


CECIL FRANCES ALEXANDFK 


All things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 
All things wise and wonderful, 
The Lord God made them all. 


Each little flower that opens, 
Each little bird that sings, 
He made their glowing colors, 

He made their tiny wings. 


The purple-headed mountain, 
The river running by, 

The sunset and the morning 
That brightens up the sky; 


The cold wind in the winter, 
The pleasant summer sun, 
The ripe fruits in the garden, 
He made them every one; 


Che tall trees in the greenwood, 
The meadows where we play, 
Che rushes by the water 
We gather every day; 


He gave us eyes to see them, 
And lips that we might tell 

How great is God Almighty, 
Who has made all things well. 


MAYPOLE SONG 


NANCY BYRD TURNER 


Sun’s on the hill and the wind 
is a rover, 
Dance, dance, in a 
round! 
This ribbon under and that rib- 


bon over, 


merry 


Dance, dance till the pole is 
wound! 
One red ribbon for roses, roses, 
One blue ribbon because of the 
sky, 
Pink for peach blossoms and oth- 
er pink posies, 
White for the 
blowing by. 


pear bloom 


Fair green ribbon for meadows 
and trees, 
Purple for lilacs blooming 
away, 
Gold-colored ribbon for sunshine 
and bees, 
Buttercups, daffodils, honey, 
and hay. 
Spring’s in the world and all full 
of wonder, 
Dance, dance, in a_ merry 
round! 
This ribbon over and that ribbon 
under, 
Dance, dance, till the pole is 


wound! 
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SELECTIONS FOR CHILDREN 


SHADOWS 
ARTHUR J. PEEL 
A dark, elusive shadow— 
Trailing my pleasant way 
Through thronging street, and 
meadow 
All on a summer's day. 
But what care I for shadows! 
Of substance, they have none; 
And he who casts the shadows 
Is walking in the sun! 


THE SECRET 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


We have a secret, just we three, 

The robin, and I, and the sweet 
cherry tgce; 

The bird told the tree, and the 
tree told me, 

And nobody knows it but just us 
three. 


But of course the robin knows it 
best, 

Because he built the—I shan’t tell 
the rest; 

And laid the four litth—some- 
things in it— 

I'm afraid I shall tell it every 

minute. 


tree and the 
don’t peep, 


best the 


But if the robin 


Vil try my secret to 
keep; 

Though I know when the little 
birds fly about 

Then the whole secret will be out. 


THE DIFFICULT SEED 


MILDRED HOWELLS 


A little seed lay in the ground, 

And soon began to sprout; 

“Now which of all the flowers 
around,” 

It mused, “shall I come out? 

“The lily’s face is fair and 
proud, 

But just a trifle cold; 

The rose, I think, is rather loud, 


And then, its fashion’s old. 


“The violet is very well, 
But not a flower I'd choose; 
Nor yet the canterbury-bell— 


I never cared for blues.” 


And so it criticized each flower, 
This supercilious seed; 

Until it woke one summer hour, 
And found itself a weed. 
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RAIN SONG 


ROBERT LOVEMAN 


It is not raining rain to me, 
It’s raining daffodils; 

In every dimpled drop I see 
Wild flowers on the hills. 


The clouds of gray engulf the 
day, 
And overwhelm the town; 
It is not raining rain to me, 


It’s raining roses down. 


It is not raining rain to me, 
But fields of clover bloom, 

Where any buccaneering bee 
May find a bed and room. 


A health unto the happy! 
A fig for him who frets! 
It is not raining rain to me, 


It’s raining violets. 


DANDELION 


IHIILDA CONKLING 


O little soldier with the golden 
helmet, 

What are you guarding on my 
lawn? 

You with your green gun 

And your yellow beard, 

Why do you stand so stiff? 

There is only the grass to fight! 


FAIRY WEALTH 


ROSE FYLEMAN 


The fairies have never a penny 
to spend, 
They haven't a thing to put by, 
But theirs is a dower of bird and 
flower 
And theirs is the earth and sky. 
And though you should live in a 
palace of gold 
Or sleep in a dried-up ditch, 
You could never be poor as the 
fairies are, 


And never as rich. 


Since ever and ever the world 
began 
They have danced like a ribbon 
of flame, 
They have sung their song 
through the centuries long 
And yet it is never the same. 
And though you be foolish or 
though you be wise, 
With hair of silver or gold, 
You could never be young as the 
fairies are, 
And never as old. 


PIPPA’S SONG 


ROBERT BROWNING 
The year’s at the spring 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning's at seven; 

The hillside’s dew-pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn; 
God's in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world! 


AN APPLE ORCHARD 


WILLIAM MARTIN 


Have you seen an apple orchar¢ 
in the spring? 
In the spring? 
An English apple orchard in the 
spring? 
When the spreading trees are 
hoary 
With their wealth of promised 
glory, 
And the mavis sings its story, 
In the spring? 


Have you plucked the apple blos- 
soms in the spring? 
In the spring? 
And caught their subtle odors in 
the spring? 
Pink buds pouting at the light, 
Crumpled petals baby white, 
Just to touch them a delight— 
In the spring? 


walked beneath the 
blossoms in the spring? 


Have you 


In the spring? 
Beneath the apple blossoms in the 
spring? 
When the pink cascades are fall- 
ing, 
And the silver brooklets brawling, 
And the cuckoo bird soft calling, 
In the spring? 


If you have not, then you know 
not, in the spring, 
In the spring, 
Half the color, beauty, wonder 
of the spring; 
No sweet sight can I remember 
Half so precious, half so tender 
As the apple blossoms render 
In the spring. 


BE KIND AND GENTLE 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Be kind and gentle 
To those who are old; 
For kindness is dearer 
And better than gold. 
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TO ENJOY IN THE 


UNKNOWN SOLDIER 


VIRGINIA EATON 


How peacefully he sleeps out 
there 

In Arlington among the fair 

Hills of Virginia. Loving hands 

Have brought him back from 
foreign lands 

Across the seas that he may rest 

Within the land that he loved 
best 

And died to save! 
name 

Upon his tomb to tell of fame, 

Or honor that he may have won 

Upon the battlefield; his name 

Passed with his passing soul, and 
still 

A Nation honors him and will 

Through all the years to come. 
We know 

He is the emblem of that flow— 

That living tide—the boys who 


There is no 


gave 

Their lives, their own fair land 
to save. 

Your boy or mine? Ah, who can 
tell? 

A husband, sweetheart? It were 
well 

To call him Ours—both yours 
and mine— 

And bow with reverence at his 
shrine. 

THE DRUM 


JOHN FARRAR 


The drum’s a very quiet fellow 
When he’s left alone; 
But oh, how he does roar and bel- 
low, 
Rattle, snap and groan, 
Clatter, spatter, dash and patter, 
Rumble, shriek and moan 
Whene’er I take my sticks in 
hand 
And beat him soundly for the 
band. 


Acknowledgment is hereby made to 
the following for permission to reprint 
copyrighted verses: Ginn and Company 
for “Maypole Song,” from Elephant's 
Friend and Other Stories, compiled and 
edited by B. R. Buckingham; the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor for “Shadows”; 
D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., for “The 
Difficult Seed,” from the St. Nicholas 
Book of Verse; V. Hugo Friedman for 
“Rain Song”; J. B. Lippincott Company 
for “Dandelioa,” from Poems by a Little 
Girl; Doubleday, Doran and Company 
for “Fairy Wealth,” from Fairies and 
Chimneys; Yale University Press for 
“The Drum,” from Songs for Parents; 
The Macmillan Company for “Prophet- 
Engineer,” from The Present Hour; 
Jessie B. Rittenhouse Scollard for “Out 
in the Wood.” 

“Pippa’s Song” is from Browning’s 
Narrative poem Pippa Passes. “Un- 
known Soldier” is in Better English 
Usage, published by The Macmillan 
Company. “A Prophecy, 1842” is part 
of Tennyson’s poem “Locksley Hall.” 


DO IT WELL 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


If a task is once begun, 
Never leave it till it’s done; 
Be the labor great or small, 
Do it well or not at all. 


PROPHET-ENGINEER 


PERCY MACKAYE 


A man went down to Panama, 
Where many a man had died, 

To slit the sliding mountains 
And lift the eternal tide; 

A man stood up in Panama, 
And the mountains stood aside. 


For a poet wrought in Panama 
With a continent for his theme, 
And he wrote with flood and fire 
To forge a planet’s dream, 
And the derricks rang his dithy- 
rambs 
And his stanzas roared in steam. 


Where old Balboa bent his gaze 
He leads the liners through, 
And the Horn that tossed 
Magellan 
Bellows a far halloo, 
For where the navies never sailed 
Steamed Goethals and his crew; 


So nevermore the tropic routes 
Need poleward warp and veer, 
But on through the Gates of 
Goethals 
The steady keels shall steer, 
Where the tribes of man are led 
toward peace 
By the prophet-engineer. 


MONTH OF MAY 


OUT IN THE WOOD 


CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Out in the wood today, oh, such 
a wonder! 

Greenery over and greenery un- 
der; 

Rustle of leaves with their tremu- 
lous tracery; 

Swaying of ferns 
fairylike lacery; 

Nodding of blooms with their 
blue, white, and yellow bells; 

Over the pebbles brook-trebles 
like mellow bells; 

Reed-note of robin and flute-note 
of vireo, 

Jargon of jay and wren chatter so 
cheery-o; 

Never a burden and never a care 


with their 


to see; 

Everything blithesome and every- 
thing fair to see; 
Every breath magical, 
bough lyrical; 

Just the unfolding of all the old 
miracle. 

Greenery over and greenery un- 
der; 

Out in the wood today, oh, such 
a wonder! 


every 


THE WINTER IS PAST 


SONG OF SOLOMON 2:11-12 


Lo, the winter is past, 

The rain is over and gone; 

The flowers appear on the earth; 

The time of the singing of birds 
is come, 

And the voice of the turtle is 
heard in our land. 


CLOUDS 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


White sheep, white sheep, 
On a blue hill, 

When the wind stops, 
You all stand still. 


When the wind blows, 
You walk away slow. 
White sheep, white sheep, 

Where do you go? 


A PROPHECY, 1842 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


For I dipped into the future, far 
as human eye could see, 

Saw the vision of the world, and 
all the wonder that would be; 

Saw the heavens fill with com- 
merce, argosies of 
sails; 

Pilots of the purple twilight, 
dropping down with costly 
bales; 

Heard the heavens fill with shout- 
ing, and there rained a ghast- 
ly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies 
grappling in the central blue; 

Far along the world-wide whis- 
per of the southwind rush- 
ing warm, 

With the standards of the peoples 
plunging through the thun- 
derstorm; 

Till the war drum throbbed no 
longer, and the battle flags 
were furled 

In the Parliament of man, the 
Federation of the world. 


magic 





SALUTE THE FLAG! 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY MURIEL B. NEEDHAM 





Sa - lute! 
Sa - lute! 
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Sa - lute! 
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the flag 
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AS OTHERS SEE US 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


IRENE U. HARTWELL 


Substitute Teacher, Booth Free 


(When the play begins, all the 
characters, except Elfin, appear 
on the stage, variously occupied. 
Ruth goes to the window.) 

RUTH (scowling, as she pre- 
tends to look out at a_ passer- 
by)— 

Mary thinks she’s handsome, 
And very graceful, too, 

But she waddles like a little 

duck, 

I really think! Don’t you? 
(She questions the others.) 

JANE (thoughtfully)— 

I guess we'd all be quite sur- 

prised 

At what the others see. 

I don’t believe I'd like to know 
How other folks see me! 
MARIE (0Se in air)— 

I think it would be lots of fun! 
| wish a little elf 

Would hang a mirror on the wall 
So I could see myself 

Through others’ eyes. (To the 

audience.) Wm not afraid 

Of what the glass would show. 
I'd see a most attractive girl 

Reflected there, I know! 

yack (fakes out a whistle) — 
I'll blow this magic whistle, 

And a little elf will come. 
(To audience.) 

Of course, it isn’t magic, 

But girls are awfully dumb! 
They'll think that I can conjure 

An elf out of the air. 

(He blows whistle, and looks as 

startled as the girls do when Elfin 

appears at the door.) 

Oh, goodness me! I did it! 

An elf is standing there. 

ELFIN (places or holds mirror 
carefully so that when a child 
looks into it, the audience can see 
the child's ex pression) — 

I've brought a magic mirror. 
"Twill open up your eyes. 

(To audience.) 

I think that each and every one 
Is due for a surprise! 


School, Roxbury, Connecticut 


(To Ruth.) 

Come, take a look and see your- 

self 

As others see you, Ruth. 

You think you’re very kind and 

sweet, 

But are you? Tell the truth. 

RUTH (fo audience )— 

Of course I'm kind! Of course 

I’m sweet! 

I’m always bright and gay! 
(She smiles to show it, but the 
smile is really a smirk. Then she 
looks in the mirror.) 

Oh, do I look like that? Oh, no! 
It can’t be true, please say. 
ELFIN— 

Your smile is a deceiver, 

For your heart is really sour. 
You'd better start to sweeten it 

Right now—this very hour! 
(Shakes finger at ber.) 

RUTH— 

I will! I will! I didn’t know 
That face was really mine! 

Tell me, is ¢his better? 

(She smiles sweetly this time.) 
ELFIN—Good for you! That's 

fine! 

JACK— 

Ha, ha! That’s very funny! 

But let me in on,this. 

The way I look to others 
I don’t intend to miss! 
ELFIN— 

You'll find out, young Master 

Jack, 

And quicker than a wink. 

It’s lucky for the boys like you 
Folks don’t say what they 

think! 

yack (looks in the mirror and 
doubles up, laughing) — 

Who'd want to look as silly, 
And as much a fool as he? 

He’s dumber than the dumbest 

girl! 

(Takes a closer look, claps hand 

over bis mouth.) 

For goodness’ sake! That’s me! 


(He looks sober.) 








CHARACTERS 


RUTH—A scowling girl, who doesn’t 
realize that her sulky expression 
spoils her pretty features. 

JANE-—A plain-looking girl with a 
kind face. 

MaRIE—A girl who would be very 
attractive except that she is inclined 
to put on airs and act superior. 

jack—A “smart-alecky” type of boy, 
who thinks his antics are clever, 
and who likes to show off. 

rLFIN—A boy in an elf costume. 








SETTING 

The stage may be very plain or it 
may be furnished to look like a living 
room. It should have a window, but 
that can be painted on wrapping pa- 
per. The “mirror” that Elfin brings 
on the stage is not actually a mirror, 
but resembles one. (A _ real mirror 
would reflect light and distract the 
actors’ attention.) It may be one 
that stands on the floor or it may be 
a wallboard replica of a very large 
hand mirror. 
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Is that the way I really seem? 


A silly goof like that? 
nods agreement.) 

I guess it’s time I had more sense. 
I'll have no more of that! 

(He straightens up and looks 

very sedate.) 
ELFIN— 

And now, Marie, it’s your turn. 
You really want to know 

If other folks agree with you 
That you're a beauty, so-o-o— 
MARIE (looks in mirror)— 

Well, doesn’t that queer person 
Think she’s really if? 

She doesn’t look at all like me! 
Of course not! Not a bit! 
ELFIN— 

You're wrong. The mirror never 

lies! 


If a beauty you would be, 


(Elfin 


You'll have to change your 
thoughts and ways 
And actions, Miss Marie! 
MARIE— 
I think I will, if that girl 


there 
Is really and truly me. 
Do I look better now, dear E]f? 
(She smiles sweetly.) 
ELFIN— 
Of course you do, Marie! 
(Turns with a smile and beckon; 
to Jane.) 
And now, my dear, your turn has 
come 
To look at the real Jane. 
JANE (fo audience )— 
My goodness! How I hate to look! 
I am so very plain! 
(Advances and glances cautiously 


in mirror.) (Continued on page 50 





FOR MOTHER’S DAY 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


MARGARET MULLIGAN 
Auditorium Teacher, Garfield School, Streator, Illinois 


Ss A part of our auditorium 
A program we have repeatedly 
used the Mother’s Day Ritual here 
reproduced, because it makes an 
impressive service that is always 
well received. Since the setting is 
a simple one and the few proper- 
ties are easily obtained, it can be 
adapted for use in any school. 
Children who read aloud especial- 
ly well are given the speaking 
parts. No costuming is necessary, 
but vestments may be worn by 
the chorus. 

We arrange our stage in the 
following way. A long table, 
center back, is banked with bas- 
kets of flowers. In front of it are 
chairs for the leader and the six 
speakers. Chairs for the chorus 
are arranged in a semicircle on 
A candelabra, consist- 
ing of a large ornamental stand- 
ard holding five white candles, is 
placed at center front of stage. 
To facilitate lighting the candles, 
a small burning votive light is 
concealed behind the candelabra. 
Baskets of flowers are grouped 
near its base. 

The leader rises and walks to 
the front of the stage to speak. 
He returns to his place, and one 
of the speakers goes to the can- 
delabra, lights his candle, and 
gives his lines; after which he 
goes back to his chair. The chorus 
rises to sing. The entire service 
proceeds with dignity. 


each side. 


THE RITUAL 


LEADER—This program is dedi- 
cated to the mothers of the chil- 
dren of our school and to mother: 
of all girls and boys everywhere. 

(Chorus sings “Dedication,” b 
Robert Franz and “Where’er You 
Walk,” by Handel.) 

LEADER—Perhaps it is well that 
a special time has been set aside 
for paying tribute to our mothers. 
We have so many interests of our 
own, and our mothers are so busy 
also, that far too seldom do we 
remember to tell them how much 
they mean to us, or to thank them 
for their many gifts. One of the 
greatest of these gifts is loyalty. 

FIRST SPEAKER—I now light this 
candle to the loyalty of mothers, 
to their faith in us that makes 
them understanding and helpful, 
to their belief in us when things 
go wrong, to their trust when 
others doubt, and to their pride 
in our achievements and success. 

LEADER—It is not only loyalty 
for which we thank our mothers, 
but the happiness of home and 
living together. Much of our joy 
in these we owe to our mothers. 

SECOND SPEAKER—I light this 
candle to that quality in mothers 
which shows us the joy in shar- 
ing, the happiness that comes 
from joining in the happiness 0! 
others, the pleasure of living i” 
a group, (Continued on page 5°) 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


A HEALTH TREE 


MARGARET E. KING 


o put before the children a 
T picture of the many foods 
that are good for them to eat, we 
made a large “health tree” on our 
bulletin board. Asa background, 
pale blue crepe paper was used for 
the sky, and dark green for the 
grass. A large milk bottle, cut 
from white paper, represented the 
The branches 
with 


trunk of the tree. 


were first drawn brown 
crayon on a big piece of wrapping 
paper. Then they were cut out 
and pinned on the background, 
ac if they were growing out of the 
milk bottle. 

The children brought colored 
fruits, 


illustrations of vegeta- 


bles, eggs, bread, and soon. Each 
pupil pinned his pictures on the 
branches. 

This made a 


bulletin board, and probably en- 


very attractive 
couraged a*number of children to 
eat some of the nutritious foods 


they had never liked before. 


PAINTING ON GLASS 


JULIA F. GRIGGS 


-MPERA paint can be success- 
T fully applied to glass. To 
nake a temporary picture on a 
piece of glass or to decorate a win- 
dow for a special occasion, draw 
the design on the glass with a 
white crayon. Go over the design 
with a small water-color or paint- 
ers brush, which has been dipped 
in tempera paint of the desired 
color. The picture can be re- 
moved with water and a cloth. 


PEACE CONFERENCE 
RUTH HAGEY 


s a final review of the study 
A of the European nations we 
decided to hold a conference for 
planning postwar peace. Each 
child chose the nation he wanted 
to represent and made out a care- 
ful report on its bouridary lines, 
natural resources, government, 
customs, and anything else im- 
portant enough to be emphasized. 
Then each of these reports, to- 
gether with the child’s recom- 
mendation for peace terms, was 
offered to the class. 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 4 of the October issue for general directions to contributors. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned, 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 


on a new sheet. 








PRIMARY READING 


RUTH SUGARMAN 


ANY times a teacher is hin- 
M dered in teaching a partic- 
lack of 
reference material that children 


ular unit because of a 
of her grade can read alone suc- 


cessfully. An excellent way to 
secure the reference material is for 
the teacher to write it herself. 
She can use a vocabulary that she 
knows her pupils can read. These 
booklets can be hectographed or 
typed. Appropriate pictures cut 
from magazines can be pasted in- 
to the booklets. 

Not only does this provide suc- 
cessful reference reading, but it 
also gives the child a broader con- 
cept of the subject because each 
booklet will 


pictures. 


have variations in 
If desired, spaces can be 
left for the children to illustrate 
the material. Through this activ- 
ity each child will share with his 
class his impression of a particular 
subject or concept. 


SPACE SAVER 
RUTH BENNETT 


o save blackboard space for 
T other work in my second 
grade, I use window shades for 
recording the arithmetic to be 
learned during the year. On a 
light buff shade I paint the sub- 
black 


green 


combinations in 
dark 


shade, the addition combinations 


traction 
enamel, and on a 
in white enamel. The shades are 
hung at the top of the black- 
board. They can be lowered or 
raised when desired, and can also 
be drawn to cover test questions 
on the blackboard. During vaca- 
tion the shades may be removed 
and stored. Using both light and 
dark shades makes it easy to spec- 
ify which one is referred to. 
Window shades are suitable also 
for recording the days of the 
week, the months, the multiplica- 
tion tables, or music signatures. 


find 


uses for this idea. 


Teachers can many other 


A LITTLE PROGRAM NOVELTY 


LORNA MILLS 


Teacher, District No. 


8, Swift County, Minnesota 


ERE is an idea for novelty 
programs that you may like 
for your next entertainment. Cut 
a number of petals from colored 
construction paper. On each pet- 
al print a number on the program 
and the name of the performer. 
Then punch a hole at one end of 
each petal and fasten the petals 
with a paper fastener. When the 
petals are spread apart to read the 
items, a flower is formed. 
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TELLING TIME 


ALICE HIRSH 


I* TEACHING a child to tell 
time, do not at first mention 
Have him 


bounce a ball, counting by 5’s to 


clocks or time-telling. 


30. Each time the ball is caught, 
he adds five. After reaching 30, 
he makes a fresh start. For vari- 
ety, the ball is tossed from one 
hand to the other, or upward, o1 
to a playmate. Sometimes a wet 
ball lightly 
against the blackboard, leaving 


may be thrown 
marks which the child can see. 

When a pupil is able to count 
readily to 30 by 5's, the appropri- 
ate application is made, and the 
benefits of time-telling are ex- 
plained. (This method applies if 
to and after the hour are used. 
If the railroad-timetable system is 
used, the counting should go to 
55 or 60.) 

An old clock or watch is usual- 
ly preferable to a cardboard dial 
because it is more real to the child. 
Recognition of numerals is not 
vital; knowing the relative posi- 
tion of the hands at various times 
is more so. 

Using the minute hand, do your 
counting first on the after side; 
then on the /o side. Speak of the 
minute hand and the hour hand, 
rather than of the large hand and 
the small hand. 


OUR ART CORNER 


ELIZABETH HALLOCK 


N a corner of our room hangs 
I a bulletin board on which we 
display reproductions of famous 
paintings. I have a committee of 
pupils who look over my collec- 
tion of pictures and choose those 
which they feel will be appro- 
priate for that particular month. 
They take great delight in select- 
ing them and in pointing out the 
things in the paintings that ap- 
peal to them. They enjoy draw- 
ing pictures themselves, but they 
have learned to recognize in these 
masterpieces a little about what 
We often 


use them as a basis for original 


makes a picture great. 


stories in English class. 

I have found that for the small 
amount the pictures cost they 
have paid high dividends in ap- 
preciation. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need any help in teaching arithmetic, art, 
language (including handwriting and spelling), music, 
reading, science, or social studies; or if you wish to 
know how to use visual aids, address questions to our 


counselor in that field, in care of Tre INsTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
be printed in this department, or will be sent you by 
mail if you will enclose q stamped, addressed envelope. 





Social Studtes 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 
Associate in Elementary Education, 
Ethical Culture School, 

Ne u York, N.Y. 








Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 


Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 








Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 
New York 








My second grade is beginning a unit on 
home and community life. 1 shall ap- 
preciate any suggestions you give me. 


In working out this unit, empha- 
size the interdependence of home and 
community. Think of 
center, and reach out into the com- 
munity. Emphasize the factors in a 
community which affect children— 
dairy, library, post ofhce, 
school, and so on. Study in detail 
a few community helpers—policeman, 
farmer, milkman, 
street cleaner, fireman, nurse, librar- 
ian, engineer. 

For detailed help in every phase of 
this unit, | know of no better book 
than Social Studies in the Primary 
Grades, by Grace E. Storm (Lyons & 
Carnahan, Chicago 16; $1.66). 

Susan’s Neighbors at Work, by Paul 
Hanna and others (Scott, Foresman 
and Co., New York 10; $.84), is a 
good second-grade textbook to use 
with the study of community helpers. 


Sf 


home as a 


grocery, 


grocer, postman, 


What book on transportation would you 
recommend as simple enough for third 
and fourth grades to read? 


How Other People Travel, by Ella 
Headley (Rand McNally and Co., 
Chicago 5; $.88), is an excellent sim- 
ple text on this subject. You will find 
that Transportation, No. 17 in The 
Instructor Series of Illustrated Units 
(F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, 
N.Y.; $.30), contains some text suit- 
able for these grades, as well as good 
pictures for study and bulletin-board 
use. 

. 
Where can I buy inexpensive up-to-date 


material for my upper-grade geogranhy 
and current-events classes? 


American Education Press, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, published in 1944 an ex- 
cellent 48-page booklet entitled New 
Global Geography for War and Post- 
war. It contains maps, text, and 
miscellaneous material, and it gives 


much historical background. The 
price is $.15. 
Note: In this column for March 1945, 


it was stated that a free sugar exhibit 
could be obtained from Colonial Sugars 
Co., Gramercy, La. This company has 
asked us to tell our readers that, to its 
regret, it has had to discontinue this 
service for the duration. 
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How soon should a music book for sight 
reading be placed in the hands of girls 
and boys? 


Not until the class has a good vo- 
cabulary of tunes. This vocabulary 
can be obtained in the first and sec- 
ond grades through the teaching of 
many easy songs. Training in recog- 
nizing casy phrases should be definitely 
and systematically given. The class 
should be taught to beat and to rec- 
ognize two- and three-pulse music as 
heard. They should know whole, half, 
and quarter notes (taught from the 
blackboard) and their values. They 
should know what they are going to 
see before they sce it. Music reading 
is parallel with the reading of a lan- 
guage——car first, eye second, 


eo 


How can I, who have had little music 
training, learn to teach music to the pu- 
pils in my grade? 


If you can sing a tune, you can 
teach yourself music as you can teach 
vourself to read a language. Begin at 
the beginning. Learn the syllables so 
you are able to use them with facility. 
Get a very simple book of exercises 
and read, read, read! Singing is nine 
with 


tenths thinking. Learn your 
pupils, 

+ 
The interest of mv eighth-graders in 


music is lagging. What can I do to 


enliven our music classes? 


The trouble at this level is both 
mental and social. Adolescent atti- 
tudes and voices are difficult. The 
very best way to handle the situation 
is to divide the grade if it is large 
enough. There may be boys with 
beautiful soprano voices who could be 
organized into a boys’ choir. There 
should also be a girls’ choral group. 

Those who have changing and 
changed voices may form a glee club. 
To keep boys interested at this age is 
more important than the actual sing- 
ing, which cannot exceed their vocal 
limitations. The music teacher should 
interest herself in whatever interests 
these boys—their games, the books 
they read, their scouting, and so on. 
When their voices are settled, her in- 
vestment will pay dividends for they 
will be more willing to join her sing- 
ing groups. 
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We have been painting on newsprint pa- 
per. Can you suggest something differ- 
ent for May and June—something gay? 


The children in our school like to 
paint on colored paper using tempera 
paints. The following are some favor- 
ite subjects: gay flowers on brilliant 
orange paper; white, light blue, or- 
chid, pink, or yellow flowers painted 
on bright red paper; baskets of flow- 
ers or fruit painted on yellow-green 
paper; flowers painted on black paper. 
(When painting on black, use thick 
colors mixed with white.) 


* 


I'd like my fifth and sixth grades to 
learn something which will help them to 
draw at home during summer vacation. 


Of course your big aim is to show 
your pupils how they can go ahead 
with some kind of drawing work, us- 
ing materials they will have near by. 
The following are two possibilities. 

1. Let the boys bring to school 
cartoons which they have cut out of 
newspapers and paste them in scrap- 
books. During the summer some of 
them will like to add to their scrap- 
books. Those who are interested in 
drawing cartoons will have a handy 
collection to refer to when working 
on original ideas. 

2. Let the girls cut drawings of 
fashions out of the daily papers and 
paste them in individual scrapbooks. 
Encourage them to find many differ- 
ent poses. These will help the girls 
who want to put in some free time 
this summer drawing fashion designs. 


+ 
Do you make comments to the children 


as they work? If so, why do you con- 
sider it necessary? 


Usually I do. Our children come 
from homes of professional men and 
women, and merchants. They learn 
to draw and invent things, but it is 
more difficult for them than it is for 
the children of artisans. I need to 
give much encouragement. “Jimmy, 
yours is coming out fine, isn't it?” 
“Look at Marie's. What wonderful 
colors she is painting!” “Will the 
children in the front row (second 
row, and so on) come forward, hold 
yours up, and let the others see how 
you are progressing?” These are the 
kind of comments I make. 


Please recommend a film that will help 
us teach safety procedures to children 
who ride bicycles on highways. 


On Two Wheels is a 16 mm. sound 
film, 10 min., on safe bicycling dis- 
tributed free by the General Motors 
Corporation, Department of Public 
Relations, 1775 Broadway, New York. 


+ 


How can we get pupils away from the 
“entertainment attitude” when they view 
movies to supplement classwork? 


To combat the “entertainment at- 
titude” in pupils, the teacher herself 
must think of the classroom film as 
an important part of the lesson being 
taught. If a film is shown without 
preparing pupils for it and if the 
follow-up is weak or absent, then the 
pupils’ attitude will not be conducive 
to learning. The teaching cycle of 
preparation, presentation, discussion, 
and testing is the key to successtul 
utilization of educational films. 


fl 


Where may one obtain a listing of free 
materials to aid elementary-school teach 
ers in enriching instruction? 


Elementary Teachers Guide to Free 
Curriculum Materials, by Donald 
Morgan and John Guy Fowlkes, is an 
annotated, indexed catalogue of maps, 
bulletins, atlases, pamphlets, exhibits, 
charts, scripts, transcriptions, and 
books which teachers can obtain free. 
The first annual edition of the guide, 
mimeographed, may be purchased 
from the Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wis., for $3.50. 


o 


We are studying India in our social: 
studies classes. Where may we secure 
films on India? 


The March 1945 issue of Film 
News contains a list of eighteen 16 
mm. and 35 mm. films on India 
which may be obtained free, under 
the usual conditions of government 
loan (transportation charges), from 
Government of India Information 
Services, 2633 Sixteenth St., N.W» 
Washington 9, D.C. This issue o 
Film News also contains an article 
entitled “Educational Films in India- 
To secure a copy, send $.25 to Edu- 
cational Film Library Association, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
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ow a Tearful Task 


Led to a Great Idea 


HIS IS A STORY with a happy ending for millions 
Ter people—but it begins in tears. Fine, big tears 
they are, too, coursing down the cheeks of a certain 
young Pennsylvania mother. For she is in the midst 
of horse radish grating, and the pungent fumes are 
wreaking their usual havoc. 


@ @ Nowa small boy bustles in from his garden 
with a basket of vegetables. Startled by his mother’s 
tearful face, it is a moment before he realizes that 
the horse radish is to blame. But, in another moment, 
a great idea is born! Why couldn't he save his 
mother this tearful task? Why couldn't he, in fact, 
save other mothers everywhere from such un- 
pleasant chores? 
* * * 

@ @ Young Henry Heinz was not one to abandon 
an idea without a fair trial. He considered the prob- 
lem from every angle—and soon was grating and 
bottling his own garden-grown horse radish for sale 
in the neighborhood. Women welcomed this new 
service, and requested more and more. 


@ @ Henry expanded his business slowly; never 
promising more than he could fulfill—never sacri- 
ficing his standard of careful, home-like quality. It 
was his dream to bring home cooking standards 
into the canned food field: to produce time-and- 
effort-saving foods that would be wholesome and 
delicious—and to produce them on such a scale as 
to bring them within the budget range of every 
housewife. 

@ @ As the years went by, the horizon of this 
dream expanded. H. J. Heinz fought ardently for 
the cause of Pure Foods. He established the first 
laboratory in a food plant, where vigilant scientists 
could maintain constant supervision over the purity 
of his products. He brought in technicians to per- 
fect new and better methods of preserving. And he 
developed great experimental farms where agrono- 


(This és the eighth in a series of advertisements on the history of food preservation) 


mists bred some of the world’s finest garden prod- 
ucts for his need. 


* * * 


@ @ From the original horse radish, the product 
list had now grown to include many other prepared 
foods wanted by housewives. Supplementing the 
manufacture of foods, the company provided an 
additional service in the form of recipe material, 
food information, and personal demonstrations of 
the latest time-and-labor-saving ideas. 


@ @ Thus the tears of a bygone generation have 
resulted in pleasure and convenience for untold 
millions of people over the intervening years. 
Today, thanks to the troublesome roots of the 
horse radish, every American home is assured of a 
wide choice of pure and delicious foods at moderate 
cost. If Henry J. Heinz were alive in 1945, he 
would see his name on such diversified items as 
Condensed Soups (tasting like the old-fashioned 
“country kettle” kind), Oven-Baked Beans—ten- 
der, mealy, and crammed with flavor; spicy condi- 
ments; quality-controlled Heinz Baby Foods; 
tender, delightful relishes; numerous other foods 
which would cause homemakers a vast amount of 
time and trouble to prepare. 


@ @ Bui while many of the products are com- 
paratively new, the quality principles laid down so 
many years ago by Henry J. Heinz are today—as 
adlways—the basic policy of H. J. Heinz Company. 


THE STORY OF FOOD PRESERVATION 
H. J. Heinz Co., Dept. IN-5, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Number of copies needed__ 


To help you teach the story of foods, send for FREE classroom copies of: 





Name_ 





Street__ 
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HAVE YOU A TEACHING PROB- 
LEM THAT YOU WOULD LIKE 
HELP IN SOLVING? IF SO, MAKE 
USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE. 


YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


BEFORE SENDING A QUESTION 
TO ANY COUNSELOR, SEE pj. 
RECTIONS ON THE FIRST Pace 
OF THIS DEPARTMENT, PAGE 4g, 





Readin g 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 








Lan guage 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary 
Education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 





Science 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 





Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 





What is the place of the basic reader 
in a program of wide reading on similar 
or related subjects? 


modern basic readers 
are organized around thought units, 
such as pets, city workers, and farm 
life, the basic reader may be the initi- 
ating point of a unit on one of these 
topics. If the unit begins with some 
experience of the pupils, the first read- 
ing may be concerned with experience 
icading materials made by the pupils 
with the help of the teacher or with 
extensive reading of all available ma- 
terials about the unit. The textbook 
may be considered as just one source 
of the wide reading or the pupils may 
refer to it for summarized reading. 
With any of these plans, the reading 
should not be confined merely to the 
textbook. Make the reading as wide, 
purposeful, and functional as possible. 


» 


Please tell me what skills should be de- 
veloped in the work-type reading pro- 
gram, 


Since many 


The major work-type reading skills 
are found among the following: lo- 
cating materials through the use of 
the card catalogue, index, and refer- 
ence books; taking notes; outlining; 
reading to find answers to questions, 
to get main thoughts or ideas, and to 
follow directions; organizing, sum- 
marizing, skimming; reading and fol- 
lowing directions; forming habits of 
setting a purpose for one’s reading, 
concentrating on the matter at hand, 
and distinguishing between important 
and unimportant materials. 


+ 


Is there anything I can do, in addition 
to using standardized tests, to evaluate 
my teaching of reading? 


| am glad you recognize that test 
results do not tell the whole story 
concerning the value of a reading 
program. You may gather significant 
data through answering such ques- 
tions as the following. 

Do.the children read much volun- 
tarily outside of class? 

Do pupils evidently enjoy reading? 

Do they read a variety of material? 

Do they read extensively over a pe- 
riod of time around a central theme? 

Do they recall books which they 
have read and comment on them? 

Are pupils learning to set up 
worth-while purposes for reading? 

In activities such as handwork and 
art, do pupils use ideas and informa- 
tion gained from reading? 

Are pupils reading, with ease and 
good comprehension, materials of in- 
creasing difficulty? 
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Please tell me how to plan a series of 
related lessons in English for middle- 
graders in a rural school. 


Many of the more recently pub- 
lished textbooks in elementary Eng- 
lish have well-worked-out series of 
lessons on specific subjects. If "you 
wish to develop your own series of 
lessons, keep the following in mind: 
(1) Select a topic that will be in- 
tensely interesting to the pupils; for 
instance, making a collection of wild 
flowers, reading stories and poems 
about wild flowers, learning some 
songs, and making a booklet of orig- 
inal stories on that subject. In your 
rural situation, the great outdoors of - 
fers other intriguing topics, such as 
organizing a science club. (2) Let 
the pupils do most of the planning, 
you as teacher helping them avoid 
foolish decisions and proffering new 
ideas. Such planning brings in the 
best kind of oral English. (3) Get 
as many different kinds of English 
work into the unit as you can— 
discussions, reports, letters asking for 
information and thanking for favors, 
storytelling from books or real expe- 
riences, dramatizations, explanations, 
and so on, 


+ 


My pupils, having had no phonics, read 
and spell with difficulty. What can I do 
to speed their progress? 


In the first place, don’t be discour- 
aged. Progress in overcoming bad 
habits and establishing new ones is 
always very slow in the early stages. 
When a pupil at last “catches on,” he 
can do the work almost by himself. 
Manuals that accompany reading 
texts will give you excellent help. 

Group the pupils according to in- 
dividual Begin with words 
known to each group and build lists 
of words that are similar—those end- 
ing with amp, like stamp, or those 
beginning with s¢. Help the children 
to find little words they can both see 
and hear in bigger words, as in and 
win in window (but not do because 
it cannot be heard). 


+ 


Where can I secure a copy of a fourth- 
grade curriculum or course of study 
which includes the language arts? 


needs. 


I suggest that you consult the issue 
of Education for Victory for Febru- 
ary 20, 1945 (published by the U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D.C.). It contains an extensive list 
of recent language-arts courses of 
study and gives a brief description of 
each, providing a basis for choosing 
one that fits your particular needs. 
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What health units should be included 
in a science course for the later elemen- 
tary grades? 


That depends on whether or not 
you have a separate health course. If 
you do, then the science units will be 
designed to make that course more 
meaningful. If you do not, then the 
units will need to include health rules 
and much additional material. The 
following health units are included 
in many science courses: How we 
can keep well. How the body is 
constructed. What food does for us. 
Why exercise and rest are necessary. 


¢ 


What problems about bird migration are 
appropriate for a_ sixth-grade science 
class to study? 


If there is sufficient interest among 
the pupils, questions to answer can 
usually be formulated during the ini- 
tial discussion. Experience indicates 
that the following problems are of in- 
terest at this level: Where do birds go 
when they migrate? How do they 
find their way? What causes them 
to migrate? How do scientists study 
bird migration? Why don’t all birds 
migrate? Do migrating birds always 
follow the same route? How can 
they fly so far without stopping? At 
what time of day do they migrate? 

Migration often creates consider- 
able interest in maps and may easily 
be related to geography. 

An excellent book for pupils to 
read is Animal Travels, by Bertha M. 
Parker and Thomas Park (Row, Pet- 
erson and Co., Evanston, Ill.; $.32). 


7 


Do you consider that the identification 
of trees is a suitable science unit for 
spring? 

Identification of trees should be 
considered as a means to an end and 
not as an end in itself. Consequent- 
ly the problem of identifying trees 
should be thought of as one of sev- 
eral problems to be taken up in a 
spring science unit which might be 
called “How do trees grow and how 
are they helpful to us?” We need to 
know the names of things only when 
we wish to talk about them. The 
emphasis, then, is not on identifying 
trees; it is on the study of some sig- 
nificant problem about trees. 

Of course, if some pupil wishes to 
learn the names of trees as a hobby, 
that is his own business; but assigning 
a unit on the identification of trees 
to a group is not considered worth 
while, since it does not in itself help 
to accomplish any major objectives 
of the elementary-science program. 





In drilling basic facts in arithmetic, wha 
devices are there that I can use besides 


flash cards? 


If a pupil gains a good understand- 
ing of a basic fact through use of 
concrete material at the time the fact 
is introduced, he should not need a 
great amount of repetitive drill on 
the fact. To learn a basic fact, such 
as §5+6, I suggest that you have 
your pupils (1) dramatize the fact; 
(2) make drawings to show the fact, 
using dots, circles, or other geometric 
figures; (3) arrange the sum in such 
a way as to show that 11 is 1 ten 
and 1 one; (4) write the fact with 
symbols; verify the answer from 
known facts—if 5+ 5 == 10, then 
5+-6 must be one more than 10, or 
11; (6) use the fact in a variety of 
problems which are within the pupils’ 
experience. 


+ 


How can I make a zero fact in multipli- 
cation, such as 0 x 3, meaningful to my 
pupils? 

A fact such as 0X3 can never be 
made meaningful; one never mult- 
plies by zero. In beginning work in 
arithmetic, zero is simply a place- 
holder. In the number 30, the zero 
shows that there are no ones, and it 
enables the 3 to represent 3 tens. In 
the example 30 <2, you do not mul- 
tiply 0 by 2; you multiply 3 tens by 
2, making 6 tens, or 60. 


+ 


How would you teach pupils to find a 
certain per cent of a number when the 
per cent is less than 1 per cent? 


One way is to express the per cent 
as a decimal and multiply, as when 
any other per cent is found. The 
other way is to find 1 per cent ot 
the number and then multiply this 
amount by the fraction which ex- 
presses the per cent. Thus, to find 
4, per cent of $150, first find 1 per 
cent, which is $1.50. Then | per 
cent will be ™% of $1.50, or §.75. 

This latter way is better. When 
a pupil finds the result by the first 
method, he has no reasonable check 
on the answer. In the case of '% pet 
cent, for example, multiplying a g!¥- 
en amount by the decimal form .005 
has little meaning for the pupil; hence 
he has to depend upon a manipulative 
procedure to tell him that he has ex- 
pressed the per cent with the correct 
number of places. On the other hand, 
the pupil should always be able to find 
1 per cent of a number. From this 
point, the process is simply that of 
finding a fractional part of a num- 
ber—a comparatively easy matter. 
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horn when the South was yet young, the 
Lt N—now “The Old Reliable” —has survived 
destructive Civil War, the reconstruction 
period and the passing of three generations 
ofmen both great and small. 


lor 95 years it has been an energizing blood- 
‘seam to the South’s expanding agriculture, 
industry, commerce and social growth. Now, 
Sever, its interests are inseparably linked 
with the South’s highest welfare and fruitful 
cevelopment. 


Vith almost 5,000 miles of self-maintained 
steel highways and a half billion dollar invest- 
ment, it daily reflects its faith in the South 


BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY 








and the quality of its people, by still further 
expansion of territory, facilities and service. 


It aids mightily in the present war and looks 
hopefully to peace when, as Private Builder 
and Public Servant, it will continue to work 
cooperatively and constructively to make a 
more livable and prosperous South. 


It wants to be friendly, neighborly and help- 
ful and hopes for such acceptance. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 















Judged by any standards you please—employment, pay- 
rolls, taxes, public service—what not—the L & N is one 
of the great industries of the South. It is private enter- 
prise performing a highly essential public service in peace 
and war. It enables Southerners to EARN MORE— 
BUY MORE—HAVE MORE and, as such, is entitled 


to receive just consideration always. 
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® FREE New Booklet, “The Story of Cereal Grains” 


GENERAL MILLS, INC., Dept. 46, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Please send me, free, a copy of your new 30-page illustrated booklet, ‘The Story of Cereal 
Grains,” telling the part that grains have played in human nutrition, from earliest times to 
the present. 


Street or R.D. 


Town State 
May 45-IN-14 


®@ FREE Audio-Visual Aids Catalog 
DeVRY CORPORATION, Dept. 1-84, 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 
(1) Please mail me a copy of your new 1945 Free catalog of now available visual teaching 


equipment and the name of the authorized DeVry School Supply Dealer nearest me 
[] Please send me your new Free catalog of Educational and Entertainment Films 


Name Position 


School. 


City State ; 
May 45-!N-99 


@ ART PRINTS Of Composers and Musicians 


THE MAGNAVOX COMPANY, Dept. IN, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Please send me your Portfolio of 10 Full-Color Art Prints of “Dramatic Incidents in Lives of 
Immortal Composers” and ‘Portraits of Famous Musicians,” with biographical sketches and 
other information, 1! enclose 50 cents. 

Name 


Street or R.D 


City State 
May 45-IN-100 


SSS SSSR EGEREREESEEEREREEEEE ERE 
_ . . "I . 
® FREE Review of Shoes and Shoemaking 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO., Red Goose Div., 1507 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Missouri 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, your picture-lesson classroom hanger and teacher- 


help booklet entitled ‘Shoes thru the Ages,” as described fully on page 59 of the April 
INSTRUCTOR. 


Name punssieereniomninuiieinseanies 
Street or R.D. 


City State 


May 45-IN-98 


@ AIR-AGE CHARTS For Visual Aid and Reference 


AIR-AGE EDUCATION RESEARCH, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me sets of “Air-Age Picture Charts’’—each set including 6 colored 


charts (2212" x 35") and 6 explanatory pamphlets on The Air Ocean, Meteorology, Aerody- 
namics, Airline Operation, Air Communications, and Air Navigation. | enclose 
(60 cents a set, prepaid.) 
Name Grade 
Address Zone 
May 45-!IN-70 
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@ FREE Order All Three New Menstrual Teaching Aids s 

* 

POST OFFICE BOX 3434, Dept. 45, Chicago 54, Ill. a 

(Mail coupon to this addre t vf } instructions at the top of this page.) . 

Please send me, with the compliments of Kotex > 

[) 1 full-color jumbo-size Menstrual Physiology Chart for classroom use f s 

[] 1 copy of the brand-new 16-page teaching manual, “This Is Why.” . 

copies of the bright booklet, ‘As One Girl to Another,”’ to distribute to my girls. + 

2 

Name a 

- 

Address . 

May 45-IN-38 2 

SRR RRS R ERSTE ES tg 
. - . . ® 
2 © FREE Visual Education Manual . 
-- SPENCER LENS COMPANY, 19 Doat St., Buffalo 11, New York . 
s 

: Please send me your manual, “Opaque Projection—A New Frontier in Teaching,”’ and also in- . 
e formation about the Spencer VA Delineascope which projects both lantern slides AND photo- . 
- graphs, charts, printed pages, and other opaque material. e 
a +. 
. 

- Name - on _— - 2 
r . 
” s 
® Address os 
® May 45-IN-81 s 
eee PORE U RSE S SEES SES SES SEES SEES EE SSE S SEES REESE EERE EEE 
7 . © 
: ® FREE Color Crafts Book * 
7 7 
-* RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 1401 West Jackson Biyd., Chicago 7, Illinois ~ 
® Please send me Free copy of your new Color Crafts Book designed to teach handicraft proj- . 
. ects, “Color Crafts for Everyone.” - 
. a4 
- Name _ eseeeanse tat eetnaae eee TOSS - s 
= s 
s a a ee ee ee ere eS eee A EE ee s 
. . 
bd Position and Grade _....... School paininsnnihansianieiia > 
> May 45-IN-54 s 
SASSER eeeeeeeeeeeaeeeaese 
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As Others See Us 


(Continued from page 44) 


Oh, she’s so sweet I love her! 
Her friend I'd like to be! 
She looks so kind and thoughtful. 
But, Elfin, she’s not me! 
ELFIN (smiling)— 
The mirror always tells the truth. 
That charming girl is you! 
Your face may not be handsome, 


But your own sweet self shines 
through! 
MARIE—That’s Jane, all right! 


Just like her! 
jack—Who said that Jane is plain? 
RUTH— 

| wish that I were half as good 
And dear and kind as Jane! 
jJANE—I think you're nice the way 

you are. 

(Elfin runs out, unnoticed, taking 
the mirror with bim.) 

OTHERS— 

Thanks! And thank you, Elf, 

For giving each of us a chance 
To look at the real self. 
RUTH—The little elf has disap- 

peared. 

JANE—The mirror has gone, too! 
MARIE— 

But just the same, I’m going to try 
To change myself. Aren’t you? 
(Others nod agreement as curtain 

is drawn.) 


Mr. Steerforth’s Big 
Adventure 
(Continued from page 18) 


waving an excited flipper. “Good-by!” 
Then he sailed over the edge and out 
of the tank! 

Ker-BUMP! he fell down onto the 
world! Chug! He lay there for a 
moment to get his breath and blink 
the water out of his eyes. Magellan 
had said that the place looked hard, 
and it was, too. But Mr. Steerforth 
wasn't hurt, not a little bit. He only 
had the breath knocked out of him 
for a moment. His friends, anxiously 
watching through the glass, were re- 
lieved to see him get to his feet and 
proceed jauntily on his way. They 
waved congratulations to him, but he 
suddenly disappeared from their sight. 
They watched for some time, hoping 
to get a glimpse of him again. 

What had happened was that he 
had walked off the edge of the table. 
How could a little turtle know the 
world was like that?) And how could 
he know that right where he was go- 
ing to land, old Towser was lying? 

Towser was sleeping soundly and 
dreaming peacefully when it hap- 
pened. But how he jumped when 
that little cold wet turtle came tum- 
bling down off the table top and hit 
him on his sensitive nose before land- 
ing on the carpet! Towser did not 
like it. And as for Mr. Steerforth, 
he was so surprised that he lay per- 
fectly still for a moment. Then, 
thinking he had better be getting 
somewhere, he set his little legs to 
work and scooted across the floor. 

“Bowwow wow!” barked Towser, 
sneezing, and rubbing his nose with 
his paw between barks. “Bowwow 
wow, Marjorie! Come see this huge 
green nose-bumping bug!” 

Marjorie ran. When she _ spied 
Mr. Steerforth hurrying across the 
floor as though he had important busi- 














ness to do, how she laughed! 
took the little turtle up in her } 
“Did you think you would go tr, 
eling, funny little animal?” she sid 
“You have forgotten your suite, 
and you have no pocketbook, or tic} 
et! You'd better get right back jp, 
the glass tank.” 7 

“Well, well,” sighed Mr. Steerfon! 
happily, as he sunned himself op ¢, 
rock in the place which his friend 
had saved for him. “It was 4 Won 
derful trip—something to tell » 
grandchildren.” And his long tongy. 
caught a fly. Glub, he swallowed ; 
smiled, and continued. “The worl 
is indeed a strange place, friends, |}, 
is rough and dry underfoot, (4 
must have meant the carpet when hy, 
said that.) When you first arriy, 
the noise is frightening. (Towser 
bark?) Of course, there are wonder 
ful sights, including the high tree 
(Chair legs, probably.) But all ;; 
all, one docs grow tired of travel’ 
He yawned and stretched his legs ir 
the sun. “For my part, 


I am glic 
to be home again.” 


Margaret’s New Shoes 
(Continued from page 18) 


She distributed slips of paper anc 
pencils to the children. Margare 
wanted to vote for herself, but she 
thought that that would not be right 
so she wrote Kathy's name on her pi 
per, and put it into the basket. 

When all the votes were counted 
Kathy had three more than Margaret 
which meant that Kathy would k 
the queen. Margaret was very much 
disappointed. She had so wanted t 
be queen! But she would have th 
fun of wearing the new shoes anywa) 

The girls were very quict as the 
walked down the hill from th 
church. Ac the brook they sat down 
on big flat stones and took off ther 
shoes and stockings. Margaret looked 
at Kathy’s old shoes. The winter: 
snow and ice had scratched and wort 
them. They were too shabby for 
queen to wear. Margaret opened he 
mouth to say something, but just 2 
that moment Kathy said, “Margaret 
I'm going to ask the teacher to le 
you be queen because you have your 
pretty shoes to wear.” 

“No,” said Margaret. “The chil- 
dren voted you queen and I'm goin: 
to let you wear my new shoes.” 

“Oh, no, I couldn’t,” began Kathy. 
but Margaret interrupted her. 

“Yes, you can,” she said. “Our 
feet are about the same size and m 
shoes won't be noticed anyway 
And so it was decided. 

Then, just a week before Children’ 
Day, events took a different tum 
Kathy’s father had to make a bus: 
ness trip to the town where Kathy s 
grandmother lived. As it was 4 lon: 
trip, which was not taken very ofte® 
he decided that his family should 0 
along to visit Grandmother. *™ 
meant that Kathy could not be que 
after all. 

Margaret had received the 1% 
highest number of votes, so the chi 
dren said she should be queen * 
Kathy’s place. And that’s how 
happened that Margaret wore her 0 
new, shiny, black, patent-leather slip 
pers and was May Queen on 
dren’s Day. 
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Another billion dollar highway | 


VL 











Nthinking about work after the war, don’t overlook the 230,000 

miles of steel “highways” which the railroads have built and 
maintain at their own expense. These “highways” provide jobs 
for more than a quarter of a million men working on construc- 
tion and maintenance of tracks and r adway—jobs for more than 
a million other railroad workers— besides still other thousands 
in the mines, the mills and the forests where roadway materials 
and supplies are produced. 


More than that—the railroads pay real taxes on these “highways,” 
not for their own special benefit, but for the support of schools 
and other general services, including public highways and streets. 


After the last war, between 1920 and 1930, the railroads spent 
More than four billion dollars for improvements on these 





“highways,” and in addition more than three-and-a-half billion 
dollars for betterments in equipment. After this war, a similar 
program will be required. 

So there’s another highway program which could make a lot of 
postwar jobs, and which needs no more than a public policy of 
treating all forms of commercial transportation alike — letting 
each one pay its own way, which includes the payment of the 
general taxes upon which governmental services depend. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
Me lhited for hictory 
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quired information, and mail them 


' Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 


Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
in one envelope to THE 
(Other similar coupons are given on page 50.) 
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@® FREE For Bulletin-Board Posting 


LOUISVILLE G NASHVILLE RAILROAD, Louisville, Kentucky 


Please send me, without cost, a reprint of your factual message, “Commemorating 95 years 
as private builder and public servant,” on page 49 of this issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. 


Name 


Address 








May 45-IN-62 


@ FREE /nformation on Films and Other Visual Aids 


BELL G HOWELL CO., 7130 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Iilinois 


Please send me information on [) Educational Films; () 


Name 


Street or R.D. a a ee 


City 


SSSR RRR EERE eeeeeseeeeeseeeeeeeses: 


— 


a School 


Filmosounds. 








State 
May 45-IN-34 


@ FREE /njformation about T.C.U.’s 10-Way Protection 


T.C.U., 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


1 am interested in knowing about T.C.U.’s “10-Way Protection” Policy against accident, 


sickness, and quarantine. 


Name 


Address 


(No agent will call.) 








May 45-IN-18 


@® FREE Visual Education Material 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC, Dept. 3£, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, visual education material as follows: 

("] Catalog of Erpi Classroom Films; (1) Catalog of Silent Teaching Films (formerly Eastman) ; 
{] Information on “Lease-to-Own” Plans. 


Name 
School 
School 





ictal a My Position 


Address , , seinen 


May 45-IN-68 


® NEW Book on Maps and Globes 


ESSENTIAL BOOKS, Department INS, 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Please send me a copy of “World Maps and Globes,’ the new book to stimulate “global 


thinking,” by Professor Irving Fisher and O. M. Miller. 


| enclose 


money order, in full payment. 


Name 


Address 


$2.50 () check or () postal 





May 45-!N-101 


@ FREE Reprints of “Take Two Cups of Copper Flour” 


GENERAL MOTORS CORP., Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Michigan 


Please send me 


of Copper Fiour’’—which appears on page 3 of this issue. 


Name 


Address 


reprints, for classroom use, of your picture story, ‘Take Two Cups 





May 45-1N-83 


@ FREE Guide to Better Nutrition 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Department IN-5, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Please send me your 1819" x 11° Wall Chart, listing essential nutrients, their functions in 


the body, and food sources—excellent teaching material for upper-grade students. 


Name 


Street or R.D. sanintesieindhitiemnenneieiieiemeinimaeite 


City 


copies for pupils’ use. (Offer good only in U.S.A.) 


Zone 


We need 





... State 
May 45-IN-3 


®@ QUIZ BOOK On Railroads and Railroading 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, Transportation Building, Washington 6, D.C. 


1 am a teacher at 


School. 


Please send me a copy of your 


question-and-answer book entitled “Quiz on Railroads and Railroading.” 


Name 


Address 
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That Radio Problem 


(Continued from page 25) 


Capable children could criticize pro- 
grams of inferior types. Those in 
the high 1.Q. group have ability to 
make comparisons. Children whose 
parents have discriminating tastes in 
music, drama, literature, and other 
fields often reflect environmental in- 
fluence in selecting broadcast pro- 
grams. 

In the school where the radio sur- 
vey was made, the children were 
grouped into committees to prepare 
for discussions on topics suggested by 
the entire English class. The topics, 
wide in range, included: Music Pro- 
grams Everyone Should Hear, Dramas 
Based on Broadway Successes, Dra- 
mas Based on Recent Books, Variety 
Shows, My Favorite Comedian, Behind 
the Scenes in Radio, A Visit to a 
Broadcasting Station, The News Re- 
porters We Listen To, Interesting 
Facts about Radio Personalities, Com- 
mercial Advertising That I Dislike, 
Programs That Bore Me, Programs 
That Enlarge Our Knowledge. 

A teacher who dropped in to ob- 
serve one of the groups in action 
noticed that the leader, a boy of 
eleven, was doing a very creditable 
job in steering the discussion. Around 
the table sat six alert girls and boys 
of the seventh grade, each eager to 
participate. The leader asked, “What 
is your ‘pet peeve’ in radio?” The 
responses were varied and_ honest: 
“People who keep the radio going for 
hours, tuned to one station,” “Hill- 
billy music,” “Plays where husbands 
and wives ‘jaw’ at each other,” “Ad- 
vertising where nice music is used in 
singing silly ads,” “Working adver- 
tisements into the dialogue of a play,” 
“Treating the public as if they were 
dumbbells by repeating an advertise- 
ment over and over and over.” 

One of the purposes of education 
is to develop ability to think. The 
English class offers ample opportuni- 
ties for thinking and giving expres- 
sion to ideas about radio, as well as 
about other contemporary problems. 
When pupils have @live topic to dis- 
cuss and an interested audience, the 
school is no longer making a fetish of 
material unrelated to the child’s life. 

Children are influenced more often 
by the opinions of those in their own 
age group than by the opinions of 
adults, particularly if an adult tries 
to force his views on them. There- 
fore a policy of substitution rather 
than of elimination should guide the 
teacher in helping pupils to devise a 
radio log for worth-while listening. 

In one school, a large bulletin board 
in the hall carries a list of favorite 
radio programs selected by the presi- 
dent of the student council, the di- 
rector of traffic, the president of the 
honor club, the mathematics teacher, 
the speech teacher, and the band di- 
rector. Children linger to peruse the 
list, and then go chattering down the 
hall, commenting on the selections. 

Youth does need guidance. All of 
us are influenced in our beliefs, our 
attitudes, and our prejudices by what 
we read in books, what we hear on the 
radio, what we sce in the movies. 
Thoughts are expressed in words, 
words affect action, action determines 
habits. With corporations spending 
millions on radio programs, why not 








be selective in our dialing? Why py 
build for tomorrow a discriminatin, 
listening audience, eager for the be, 
the networks can offer? Then the fp. 
est in drama, music, literature, 35) 
other fields will come to us more an; 
more gencrally over the air, and th, 
radio will become a real leader in edy. 
cating, as well as in entertaining y 


re | 


Choosing Words to Spel 


(Continued from page 26) 
list of the books read by each child, 


a part of his record. In order to hay, 
some means of checking, | COMPosec 
a few questions on each book to h, 
answered in as few words as possible 
for I did not wish to make spelling 
and penmanship too heavy a burdes 
Even with all my care, the problem 
arose of how to spell some of the 
words required to answer these ques. 
tions. It was a simple matter to ¢ 
through the answers and make 

list of these words. Before man 
books had been read, the pupils fe; 
that they should know how to spi 
the words required in writing th 
answers to the questions, and it was 

common need since each child in th 
room read the books. } 

Looking ahead enough to antici. 
pate the needs of one’s pupils is px: 
of every teacher’s job. In the ar 
of spelling, a holiday season adds ix: 
list. This offers a fourth source o' 
spelling words. How to extend pupil 
vocabulary by listing words common 
ata particular season and encourae- 
ing their use is told by Margare: 
Hannah in the May 1942 issue oi 
THe INstRuctor. A _ similar pli 
may be employed to determine words 
pupils will have occasion to spe 
Preparations for Halloween, Thank:- 
giving, Christmas, Valentine Dsy, 
and Easter ordinarily have first plac 
in a classroom for several days befor 
the event, and often for a longer 
period. This means writing will be 
done in connection with the celebri- 
tion. Why not make a list of holi 
day words and help your pupils learr 
to spell them? 

Just recently a college student 
called to my attention the desirabil- 
ity of young children’s knowing how 
to spell their classmates’ names. This 
is indeed necessary for writing letters 
to one another, for making records 
of what individuals have done, for 
compiling lists of classroom dutis 
for individuals, for arranging num 
bers on a program, and so on. Ané 
this I give as a fifth source of word 
for children to learn to spell. 

By now you may be wondering 
how long your list will be. Remem- 
ber that there will be duplicate 
from all of these sources, except th 
last. Then there will be words neeé: 
ed at some one time, but not use 
frequently enough to teach as 2 pa 
of a spelling lesson. In such cases, ? 
teacher merely tells a child how ' 
spell the word or, if time and circum 
stances permit, she writes it out 
that he may see the order in whic 
the letters come. -~ 

From the standpoint of a child 
learning, the most important consi’ 
cration regarding the words we sha 
teach him to spell is that he feels 
need, either now or in the near futur 
for knowing how to spell these wor 
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@ Glorious Glacier National Park in all 
its scenic grandeur 





@ The Black Hills of South Dakota, steeped in 
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, the romance of the early West 
rici- ’ ouw ¢ . N 4 - . gs ee - 
part F * er a é oe ’ as te 
arc 
®@ Magic Yellowstone with its amazing 
0! array of geysers, canyons and 
mud volcanoes ; 
pu @ Colorful Color ado, snuggled in the heart of the Rockies @ Dude Ranches, where rest and relaxation abound in 
—_ an atmosphere of boots and saddles 
U0 " ~ 
ee: XA Kh fo 
~ - \ @ fs . . . . 
Te [ A, >) ® Colorful Colorado, snuggled in the heart mountain doorsteps, the day peace comes. Majestic peaks, changed 
. . . . 
ord 7 a’, -» of the Rockies—magic Yellowstone with its not at all by the chaos of conflict, wiH beckon you to the clean, 
7 | . amazing array of geysers, canyons and mud invigorating air of the crag country. 
a | { . 1] . . *,¢ . 

ak \ \| {I \\ volcanoes—glorious Glacier National Park Yes, they’re ready and waiting, these American beauty spots—- 
ay, ~) - in all its scenic grandeur—the Black Hills of ready for a truly important job of reconversion. Not for themselves 

South Dakota, steeped in the romance of but for an America which will seek mental and physical reconver- 
tor the early West—the Dude Ranches of Wyoming, Montana and sion from the tension of a trying war. 
ng Colorado, where rest and relaxation abound in an atmosphere of The Burlington is looking toward the day when its trains again 
I De boots and saddles—all of them are ready and waiting for you in the will be carrying jubilant, peaceful America to these incomparable 
br Victory Vacation days ahead. Western vacation lands. 30,000 of us are doing our utmost to speed 
“ Unscathed by mortal turmoil, the winding trails and clear, cool the day by handling our share of the biggest war transportation 


streams teeming with trout will have the welcome mats on their job in history. 
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Work-Type Reading—II 


(Continued from page 27) 


lr’. By seatwork (different from that 
already done), to 
skill, if these pupils are to be at their 


seats while another class recites. 


improve another 


A Fourth-Grade Work-Type 
Reading Lesson 


PREPARATORY 


A. On the blackboard. —“The Porcu 
pages 259-263 in Finding 

Trails. 

B. Motivation by teacher.—Show pic 

ture of porcupine in the reader. Do 

you know the name of this animal? 


pine, 


Neu 


He is a native of our state and is 


often seen in the northern woods. 
There are many differing ideas about 
him. Some people call him a hedge- 
hog. Do you know why? Others say 
Is that true, 


(Show 


he fights with his tail. 
know? 
quills, if possible. ) 


do you porcupine 


Here are some 
porcupine quills, or spines. Have you 
heard that he throws these quills at 
persons or animals? I overheard a 
woman tell about an automobile tir 
which was ruined because a porcupine, 
after being nearly run over, threw his 
Do you believe 
that? (Some may; others may not. It 


is not 


quills into the tire. 


the matter be 
As you read 
this story about the porcupine, you 
will discover whether 
ments are true. 

hic Phrase drill.—Teacher 
phrases or words. Pupils repeat in 
The teacher explains their 


intended that 
settled or even argued.) 


these Statc- 


reads _ the 


unison, 
meaning. Individual pupils may be 
asked to give words alone later. 

short broad snout 

stubby clublike tail 

grizzly dusky black 

insect-cating animal 

curious squealing cry 

snufhiing 

burrowed 

wanders forth 

rather stupid 

means of defense 

sharp little barbs 

attacked 

unwary 

headdresses 
D. Assignment, 
1. Read the story through and find 
the answers to these questions. 

a) Why is a porcupine sometimes 
called a hedgehog? 

b) Does he fight with his tail? 

c) Does he throw his quills? 
2. On the 
phrases. 


blackboard is a list of 
Write as many descriptive 
words as are asked for in the paren- 
thesis in each case. Reread any parts 
of your lesson that you need to. 

The porcupine s color (3) 

Noises he makes (4) 

Kinds of twigs eaten (6) 

Other things he eats (7) 

CLASS PROCEDURE 

A. Go over answers to questions pre- 
viously assigned, 
1. A porcupine looks something like 
a hedgehog. 
2. He does fight with his tail. 
3. He does not throw his quills, but 
when he is attacked 
and stick inta the 
that attacks him. 
B ( hye r kup of 


or pupil reads correct words. All cor- 


they come out 


animal or person 


seat work.—Teacher 
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rect their own papers. Allow no ar- 
guing. Collect papers. 

l. grizzly, dusky, black 

2. squealing, snuffing, growling, chat- 
tering 

3. spruce, hemlock, pine, cottonwood, 
alder, other -ushes and trees 

4. bark, apples, turnips, other fruits 
and vegetables, lily pads, shoots of 
water plants 

C. Reread to find these facts. 

1. How the porcupine looks. 

“The porcupine has a short, broad 
snout and a stubby clublike tail. It 
is about two fect long from the tip 
of its nose to the end of its tail. Its 
color is grizzly, dusky black.” 

2. Whether or not he is a hedgehog. 

“Some call the porcupine a hedge- 
hog, but this name is incorrect. The 
hedgehog is a small, Old World, in- 
sect-cating animal, not related to the 
porcupine but looking something like 
him.” 

3. What his means of defense are. 

“On its back or sides there are stiff 
spines or quills one-half to three inch- 
The se are pointed on the end 
with sharp, little barbs, that point 
toward the These quills are 
et very loosely into the skin of the 
porcupine. 


cs long 
tront. 


Short quills about one- 
half inch long are set into the club 
like tail.” 

4. What happens when he is fright- 
ened. 

“When the porcupine is frightened, 
the muscles in his skin make the quills 
St ind up, ind he looks like a pin- 
cushion.” 

§. What happens when he is attacked 
by an animal. 

“If an unwary dog or another wild 
animal attacks the porcupine, the at- 
tacker lets loose quickly because the 
loose quills stick into his mouth and 
are very painful. He will strike with 
attacked. The short, 


loose quills on his tail will stick into 


his tail when 
the animal which attacks him.” 
D. Summary. 

From now on, if you hear people 
wondering whether a porcupine is a 
hedgehog, or whether he throws quills 
into animals and automobile tires, you 
But just to see 
how well you can remember what we 
found out today about porcupines, | 
should like to hear you use these 
phrases in about 
(Have one, or several, pupils 
give sentences using the words and 
phrases selected for phrase drill. This 
will be good review. ) 


will know the answer. 


sentences telling 


the m. 


AFTER-CLASS ASSIGNMENT 


If the members of the class return 
to their seats to study while agother 
class recites, they may use additional 
exercises given in the reader at the 
end of the story. These are true- 
false work, 
and work in the meanings of words. 


TO PROMOTE READING SKILLS 
The following types of exercises 
may be used before, during, or after 
class to promote reading skills. 
1. Yes-no or true-false statements. 
2. Make all statements false. Have 
children correct to make them true. 
3. Fill in blanks from multiple 


C hoice. 


statements, dictionary 


4. Fill in an outline. 
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5. Classify items or words under 
various headings. 

6. Cross out words that do not be- 
long in a series of relationships. 

7. Rearrange events in their logical 
order. 

8. Match two columns, using fig- 
ures or letters. 

9. Find certain references in a ta- 
ble of contents and give pages. 

10. Find certain index references 
and certain pages. 

11. Match paragraph headings and 
corresponding paragraphs by number. 


12. Find all words that describe P 
character or place. 

13. Write one-word 
questions. 

14. Make a list under the headin 
“Who said?” or “Who did this?” 

15. Are these the same or different? 
Write S or D. 

16. List all steps in order of their 
occurrence. 


answers tg 


. 


Epi7vorRIAL NoTE: Excerpts from “The 
Porcupine” are reprinted with the per. 
mission of Lyons and Carnahan, (hj. 
cago, publishers of Finding New Trails 
by Paul R. Spencer. , 








Scene from 
“A Fish ls Born 
Classroom Sound 
No. 5801 











Yes ...or butterflies emerge 
from cocoons. Or ant eggs 
incubate. Or dozens of other 
interesting, educational 
eventsin Nature Study 
come to real, thrilling life 
through the medium of a 
B&HFilmosoundProjector. 


No longer do field trips 


for your classes wait for good days and right sea- 
sons. Filmosound brings them into the classroom. 
Zoology, ichthyology, geology, biology, and other 
classes in the sciences and arts become more vivid, 
more inspiring with motion pictures. History be- 
comes more alive. Geography becomes like a visit. 


There are many fine films on almost every con- 
ceivable subject in the Filmosound Library. Your 
school can rent or buy them at very moderate prices. 


A Filmosound Projector will reproduce any 
16mm. sound-on-film subject at its best. War-accel- 
erated research has made Filmosounds better than 


ever before. 


For additional information send the coupon. Bell 
& Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Holly- 
wood; Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


Schools Are Ordering 
Filmosounds Now 


Recent revision of regula- 
tions permits schools to place 
orders for Filmosounds. We 
will fill school orders in the 
sequence of their receipt as 
equipment becomes avail- 
able. To avoid unnecessary 
delay, anticipate your needs 
and order now. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


— 1 
| BELL & HOWELL COMPANY | 
| 7130 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 
| Please send information on: ( | 
| Educational films; Filmo- | 
| sounds. j 
! 

§ Betas... ccccccces 

! 

| Address... aera 

City eae State 

Requested by 
mS 


OPTI-ONICS — products combining the sciences of OPTics @ electrONics ¢ mechaniCS 


@ Ls Howl 
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his is Southern Arizona. 

This is the land of cowboys and Indians, of 
nysterious mountains . . . and lush and fruitful 
valleys reclaimed from the desert. 

Once this region rang with Apache war cries. 
_ Today a new war cry echoes from the mesas. 
‘tis the stirring whistles of war freights and troop 
tains as they roll irresistibly westward toward 
“apan. All day long you can hear them rumbling 
“rough the cactus forests. All night you can see 
heir headlights flashing in the distance. 

lt takes real railroading to “keep ’em rolling”’ 

in this rugged western country. Southern Pacific 
tails rise from fantastic desert country that lies 
telow sea level to towering mountain summits 
“here the average annual snowfall is more than 
‘uurty feet! 

Look at the map and you will see why the war 
0 assigned to Southern Pacific is one of the 

‘iggest among the railroads. Our rails serve the 
nain West Coast ports of embarkation, from San 
lego to Portland. In addition we serve more 
uilitary and naval establishments than any other 
railroad. 


Today Southern Pacific is carrying five times 





= ad, 


the passenger traffic of 1940, with about the same 
number of cars as we had then. Our freight load 
has more than doubled. So you see why we ask 
you to postpone non-essential use of our rails 
until the war is over. 
* * + * 

When pleasure trips are possible again, we hope 
you'll come West on Southern Pacific’s GOLDEN 
SraTE Route. You will ride the famous Golden 
State Limited or Californian, stopover at El Paso 
for the side trip to Carlsbad Caverns National 
Park . . . perhaps vacation at a Southern Arizona 
guest ranch or resort, or in Palm Springs. 

But that must wait. 

Now night and day on Southern Pacific’s 
15,000 miles of line the war trains roll. 

On our SUNSET Route from New Orleans 
across the Deep South and mighty Texas; on our 
OVERLAND Route, tracing the trail of the Pony 
Express and Covered Wagons, through the Rock- 
ies, across Great Salt Lake on the daring Lucin 
Causeway, and over the High Sierra; on our 
Suasta Route through the evergreen Pacific 
Northwest; on our GOLDEN STATE Route through 
El Paso and Southern Arizona .. . 


— 
_— 
_ 
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NEW WAR CRY in Apache Land 


on Southern Paciticss Golden State Route 


Night and day the war trains must roll until 


the enemy is defeated. 
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The friendly Southern Pacific 


Headquarters: 65 Market Street, San Francisco 5, California 
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New-Horizons in Teaching 


presented in the hope that 
they will prove interesting 


and useful to you 








Aid to Users of Education Films 


With the modern emphasis on yis- 
ual education today, it is probably 
of real interest to you, if you use 
education films in your classes, to 
know that you don’t have to wait 
until after the War but right now 
have literally thousands of films 
available to you. 

‘There’s a sort of clearing house 
or standard film directory which 
is edited for the ready reference of 
teachers, administrators, super- 
visors and directors of visual edu- 
cation... called “1000 and One, 
the Blue Book of Non-Theatrical 
Films.” It classifies 6214 films 
under 176 subject headings. 

A few minutes’ study of the 
organization of this directory will 
reward you by aiding you in the 
ease and speed with which the 
many kinds of information about 
films is given you, For instance— 





a classified film listing constitutes 
the body of the book giving you 
for each film the title in bold type, 
number of reels, description of 
contents and distributor. There’s a 
producer, distributor index as well. 


Titles Alphabetically 


The directory also includes an 
alphabetical title index in case you 
know a film’s title but want its 
size, length,content and producer, 


For Further Information 
If more information than we have 
given here is desired write to 
Educational Screen, 64 E. Lake 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
The Above 

The above information we hope 
is helpful, just as in the past 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum has 
been helpful to millions of people. 


ty . 
‘Remember this wrapper . . . It stands 
for chewing gum of quality and flavor— 
it will stay empty until gum of Wrigley’ s 


Spearmint quality can again be made. 2.4 





Designs for Room Decorations 


Price, prepaid $1.00 


F. A. Qwen Publishing Company, 


32 designs printed in hectograph ink. Enough 
for the school year, adapted to the various 
months and occasions. Teacher's Manual 
offers ideas and suggestions for best use. 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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rate amplifier and speaker 
ides portable P. 


SIMPLE to OPERATE 


Following its simple, clear direction 
chart, a 12-year old student can easily 
and speedily thread, frame and focus 
the new DeVRY 16mm. sound-on-tilm 
projector. Your DeVRY projects both 
sound and silent films—also black and 
white or natural color—without extra 


equipment. DeVRY projection is kind 
to the eyes . . . its sound is ‘‘Nature 
Real’. DeVRY CORPORATION, 


1111 Armitage, Chicago 14, Illincis. 
Only 4-time win- 
mer of Army-Navy 
“E"’ award for mo- 
tion picture sound 
equipment. 


DeVry 








Teaching Decimals 
(Continued from page 27) 


relationships hold true when our num- 
ber system is extended to the right of 
the decimal point. 

A diagram like that shown in Fig. 5 
provides an effective means of helping 
children to understand that the ones’ 
place is the center of our system of 
number. The decimal point may be 
looked upon as a means of designating 
the end of the whole number. If 
pupils have learned the names of the 
places to the left of the ones’ place, 
they will not find it difficult to learn 
the names of the places to the right 
of the ones’ place. 


: : 
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Center 
of the 
number 
system 


Fig. 5 


Exercises in analyzing numbers 
broaden the pupils’ understanding of 
place value and the decimal nature of 
our number system. 

Illustrations 

Question: What value has the 8 in 
cach number below? 

In 8,975, the 8 means 8,000. 

In 3,842 the 8 means 800, or yo 
of 8,000. ; 

In 1,086, the 8 means 80, or 45 
of 800. 

In 7,348, the 8 means 8 or yy 
of 80. 

In 6,157.8, the 8 means %4y or 
‘40 of 8. 

In 3,029.28 the 8 means *4 94, oF 
lio of “te 

In 4,127.538, the 8 means “ooo, 
or Yy of uo- 


The number 397.825 may be an- 
alyzed thus: 


3 hundreds 300 

9 tens 90 

7 ones 7 

8 tenths A 

2 hundredths .02 

§ thousandths 005 
397.825 


Pupils have learned that the mean- 
ing of a whole number may be given 
in a variety of ways. This provides 
the background for thinking of a 
decimal fraction or a mixed decimal 
in different ways. 


629—6 hundreds + 2tens+ Q9ones 





= 62tens+ 9ones 

ae 629 ones 

=6 hundreds + 29 ones 
2.842 o0nes+ S8tenths+ 4 hundredths 


4 hundredths 
= 284 hundredths 
==2 ones + 84 hundredths 


= 28 tenths + 


A table similar to the one below 
may be built from which pupils 
should be able to obtain the generali- 
zation that the number of places re- 
quired to write a decimal is the same 
as the number of zeros in the de- 
nominator of the fraction. 

Number of Number 


zerosinthe of places 


= ae 
Fraction Decimat denominator in the 


of fraction decimal 
No 4 1 1 
too 04 2 2 
“000 004 3 3 
 evee .0004 4 4 
%vvevve .00004 5 5 





Many of the errors usually made 
the placement of the decimal poi, 
may be avoided if pupils form 4 
habit of inspecting their answer, , 
decide whether they are reasonabj, 
Comparison of the exact answer wis 
an estimated answer provides one 
the best ways of judging the reagp 
ableness of the exact answer. Accor 
ingly, pupils should be given a grea 
deal of practice in using round num 
bers and estimating answers. Pup 
should realize that if they are yngb 
to recall the rule for the placement 
the decimal point in an exact answe 
they may often decide from the 0 
proximate answer where the decini; 
point in an exact answer belong:. 
Illustrations 

3.19 is about 3 
8.95 is about 9 
5.07 is about § 


—_—— 


The sum is about 17. 


87.34 is about 87 
— 48.96 is about 49 


ESTIMATING THE PLACEMgy 
OF DECIMAL POINTS - 


The difference is about 38 


§8.92 is about 60 
X< 3.15 is about 3 


_—__— 


The product is about 180. 


4.2)78.95 
The quotient will be about 20 k 
cause 80 —- 4 = 20. 


What about Comics? 


(Continued from page 25) 


children check magazines out to tak 
home. This is important in commu 
nities where there is no public librar 
A class trip to the city library ofte 
motivates interest in obtaining a | 
brary card in order to borrow book 

There are other tested methods ¢ 
comics control. The use of dramati 
zation, in which the children act ou 
the lives of historical characters whos 
deeds are pictured in the comics, wi 
appeal to the less advanced pupil 
The child becomes acquainted with 
better class of comics while huntin 
for historical episodes to act out. 

Those who are interested in draw 
ing may make their own cartoo 
or comic strips, thus creating char 
acters approved by class and teacher 
In one lower grade where com 
had begun to appear, a comic strj 
called “Herkimer Hotdog” was ct 
ated. He was simply the outline 0 
a wiener with stick legs and trian 
gle ears. The problem was wheth 
to make Herkimer a good or a bi 
dog. Situations which arose on t 
playground were used in a trial-ane 
error system. At last came a soluti 
satisfactory to everyone. Herkime 
was constantly in a state of ignorance 
Dire things happened to him becaus 
he was such a “dumbbell.” Herkime 
became a class byword. Through h ’ 
the pupils developed a sense of hw 
mor and a sense of moral values 
And they became more observant. 

Other methods of combating © 
overuse of comics may be proposed 
your group. Take any cuc whit} 
they offer and enlarge upon it. Wi 
perseverance, perhaps we can ¢st 
lish desirable reading attitudes in 
“90 per cent” group. 
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@ Square in the heart of the 
continent lies Ontario, your 
nearest, most accessible 
neighbour. Next door to 
New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
Minnesota—just a step from 
a dozen other States, too— 
here is the ideal spot for that 
frst postwar vacation, when 
you can hardly wait to drop 
“readin’ an’ ’ritin’ an’ ’rith- 
metic” and head for the 
great outdoors. 


Use this handy booklet to 
plan that vacation now, by 
learning all that Ontario has 
to offer. The story of its 
industry, mines, agricultural 
development and other 
resources is made interesting 
to teacher and pupil alike. 
Whether you want to go 
history-hunting or beach- 
combing ... to loll in the 
sun all day, or see something 
new every hour... Ontario 
is the spot for your post- 
war vacation. 


Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 
458 Parliament Buildings, 

Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada. 

Please send me a free copy of your 
booklet, “ONTARIO, Heart of the 
New World”. I plan to visit your 
Province after the war. 

J For Travel Information? : 

4 For Schoolroom Information? 








Bird Life—A Spring Unit 
(Continued from page 29) 


B. Language. 
1. Oral. 

a) The children told bird stories 
over our broadcasting microphone. 

b) They observed and described 
birds that lived near their homes. 

c) The bird club, which was or- 
ganized at the beginning of the study, 
held meetings and gave programs. 

2. Written. 

4) Some children wrote original 
poems about birds. 

b) The children formulated sen- 
tences for notes and invitations to the 
first and second grades to hear our 
bird program and see our exhibit of 
bird pictures and deserted birds’ nests. 
C. Social studies.—These topics were 
discussed. 

1. How climate affects bird life. 

2. How environment affects bird life. 
3. What birds are used for food. 

4. How certain countries are visited 
annually by our birds. 

D. Reading. 

1. Poetry. 

a) The teacher read bird poems to 
the children. 

b) The children selected poems and 
read them to the group. 

2. Prose. 

a) Individual pupils prepared facts 
they had found about a particular 
bird and read them to the group. 

b) The children dictated sentences 
which were written on the blackboard 
by the teacher and made into a class 
story about birds. 

¢) They read many bird stories. 
E. Penmanship. 

h. The children wrote invitations. 

2. Lists of birds were written for the 
booklets. 

3. A descriptive sentence was written 
under each picture in the booklets. 
4. Poems about birds were copied in 
the booklets. 

F. Art, 

1. The children drew and colored pic- 
tures of the more familiar birds. 

2. They made wall hangings of birds 
as gifts for their mothers. 

3. Birdhouses were made and painted. 
G. Music. 

1. Songs about birds were learned. 

2. Phonograph records of birds’ songs 
were played during listening lessons. 


OUTCOMES 


A. Knowledge gained. 

1. Habits of birds in our locality. 
2. The meaning and importance of 
bird conservation. 

3. Why birds migrate. 

B. Habits and skills acquired. 

1. The habit of careful observation. 
2. An increased ability in reading. 
3. An increased ability to express and 
communicate ideas orally. 

4. An improvement in the expression 
of written thought. 

§. An improvement in ability to han- 
dle tools. 

C. Appreciations developed. 

1. Increased respect for bird life. 

2. A sincere appreciation for the 
beauty of birds. 

3. A deeper appreciation of the beau- 
ty in nature. 
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The 5,400-horsepower Diesel freight locomotives of the 
ROCK ISLAND LINES pull 125 loaded freight cars 
—approximately 6,400 tons—at a speed of 70 miles 


per hour! 


This is but one example of what ROCK ISLAND, one 
of America’s railroads, is doing to establish out- 
standing performance records in the handling of 
war traffic... records never dreamed of, let alone 


approached, in the past. 


We are proud that the progress we planned yes- 
terday made us ready for today’s big job. . . ready 
to perform a vital service in this war emergency. The 
Program of Planned Progress of the ROCK ISLAND 
LINES has been, and is, a continuing effort. It has held 
the railroad in a position of leadership and promises 
even greater development in future years. 


As yesterday—and today—so tomorrow, ROCK 
ISLAND’S sole purpose is to provide the finest in trans- 


portation. 


WORLD’S FIRST ALUMINUM BOX CARS! 
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ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS— ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 


THE INSTRUCTOR, May 1945 


Aluminum box cars are now in serv- 
ice on the ROCK ISLAND LINES. They 
are made of the same special high 
tensile aluminum alloy used in B-29 
Bombers !"' Dead weight" is reduced 
as much as 4% fons per car. A 
train of 125 aluminum cars would 
reduce the weight of the train 56244 
tons, with no reduction in the load 
carried. Another step in better rail- 
roading! 
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Bottled and delivered by your Local Dairy, DARI-RICH is 
handled in your lunch room just as you would 
any other fresh dairy drink 


TRADE MARK REG.U S PAT OFF 


CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK 


...on the menu every single day! This 
fresh dairy drink is rich in milk solids—and 
rich in energy! And flavor children love! 


RICH IN MILK SOLIDS 
—Calcium and Protein , 


That's why so many school dieticians 
and lunchroom directors have 


f CHICAGO 10, ILL., 401 W. Superior Street 
, NEW YORK 18, N. Y., 330 W. 42nd St. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF FINE FLAVORS 









will be YOURS if you accept this 
LOW COST PRE-VACATION OFFER! 
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Send Coupon Today! 









--and “Get Under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella” 


Unexpected bills are so 
hard to meet during va- 
cation. That’s why sick- 
ness and accident are 
doubly painful. Asa ser- 
vice to teachers, T.C.U. 
is right now offering, at 
a bargain price, a com- 
plete T.C.U. Policy that 
gives vou 10-Way 
Protection” all 
through vacation 
and well 


the fall. 


into 


—without obligation. 





more than six long months on this Special Pre-Vacation Offer. 


little it costs for you to enjoy 
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WICKEL A DAY 


4 1tKE IT BECAUSE 
1 DON'T HAVE TO CO 
10 THE HOSPITAL 

10 GET BENEFITS 


4 UKE IT BECAUSE 
Tr will Pay 
$1000 10 $3000 
W CASE OF mY 
ACCIDENTAL DEATH | 


1 KE IT BECAUSE IT Pays 
S508 WON-CONFINING ILLNESS 
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You'll be surprised to find how 


T.C.U. Protection for 
No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 941 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 





941 T.C.U, Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr 
Tag for ; 
Send me your Special Pre-V 
Your Bag Bag Tag 
Has space for name and ad- Name ~ 
dress, with transparent cover. Address 


Free while supply 
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Keys to Tests 


(Continued from pages 20-21) 


THE MIDDLE AGES 


ae ee . F ie | 7.5 

ye i 4. F 6. T 8. F 
II. 1. Clovis 

2. Charlemagne 

3. Alfred the Great 

4. William the Conqueror 

5. Pope Gregory the Seventh 
Wi.) 3.13 SB Ze 9.h 

2c 4a 6b 8 f 10.d 
IV. 1. knight 4. friars 

2. a courtyard 5. crusaders 


w 


. an apprentice 


OPEN-BOOK TEST ON RUSSIA 


i. 


— 2b Ww ho 


. None. 


U.S.S.R. 
large. 


is more than twice as 


. over 6,000 miles 


Caspian 

Volga and Ural 

It is below ocean level and 
is very salt. 


6. Black Sea and Sea of Azof 

7. Don; Dnieper and Dniester 

8. Stalingrad 

9. Moscow 

10. Odessa 

11. Sevastopol 

12. on White Sea 

13. on Gulf of Finland 

14. on Barents Sea 

15. Kief, Kharkof, Smolensk, Minsk 

16. Ural 

17. tundras 

18. It is a vast elevated forest area, 
the largest in the world. The 
rivers to the north of it flow into 
the Arctic Ocean, and those to 
the south flow into the Black and 
Caspian seas. 

19. It is south of the forested area. 
It is important because of the 
great crops of wheat raised there. 

20. coal, iron, petroleum, manganese, 
platinum, and many others 

21. See maps of proper date. 

22. Asiatic Russia is almost four 
times as large as European Russia. 

23. Iran, Afghanistan, India, China 

24. Sinkiang, Mongolia, Manchuria; 
Manchuria, renamed Manchukuo 

25. Bering Sea, Sea of Okhotsk, Sea 
of Japan 

26. Bering ‘Strait; less than fifty 
miles 

27. Arctic Ocean 

28. central and southern parts along 
river valleys 

29. southern part and on_ lower 
mountain slopes 

30. southwest 

31. ranching 

32. Lake Baikal 

,) 


40. 
. Japan; Tokyo 
42. 


a 


44. 


45. 


3. Lake Aral (salt) and Lake Bal- 


kash 


. Stanovoi Mountains 
. Ob, Yenisei, Lena 


No. Because they are ice-locked 
in winter. 


. continental 


Amur 

Aleutians; Attu, Agattu, Kiska, 
Umnak, Unalaska 

Kamchatka 


Kurile Islands 

2,000 miles; 1,200 miles 

sheep, wool, cattle, hides, furs, 
horses, lumber, wheat, rye, oats, 
potatoes, sugar beets, coal, and 
minerals 


Sakhalin 





46. 


The following are especially sip. 
nificant: Omsk, Tomsk, Irkutsi 
Vladivostok. 
DICTIONARY DRILLS 

Li.m SB. g he F, Ky. 
2. p 4. s 6.4r 8. ab. 

Il. aunt fur nicke 
buy having radic; 
cocoa indelible steps 
doctor kindness usua 
erase marry 

II. Answers will vary. 

IV. 1. dic’tion-ar’y 11. eX-am’ ple 
2. ad-dress’ 12. cal’en-d;, 
3. eve’ning 13. cov’er 
4. cup’board 14. pic’ ture 
5. ta’ble 15. chap’el 
6. as-sem’bly 16. chil’dre; 
7. type’writ’er 17. office 
8. au’to-mo-bile’ 18. air’ plan: 
9. prin’ci-pal 19. lib’er-r) 
10. mo’tor 20. pa’ per 

V. habit pack 
happy perfum 
health picture 
high pitcher 
him place 
home pretty 
huge putty 

VI. 1. one 8. two 15. thre 
2. two 9. two 16. one 
3. three 10. two 17. three 
4. three 11. two 18. two 
5. one 12. one 19. one 
6. two 13. one 20. two 
7. two 14. two 


VII. The words are given correct); 
in the exercise. They are based on 
Webster's New International Diction- 
ary. 


Bisky’s Star Role—II 
(Continued from page 19) 


emergency. She righted the wheels, 
fixed the straps, petted Bisky, and led 
him a few steps till he became quit 
again. Then he finished the cours 
as jauntily as he had started. 

Yes, Bisky won the grand prize anc 
had a blue ribbon pinned on his har- 
ness. The prize money was presentec 
ceremoniously to the two boys whi 
had entered him in the pet parade 
Jim and Alan decided to keep out 4 
dollar to spend on their trip to Ghi- 
cier Point. The rest of the mone) 
they invested in War Stamps, as the) 
had earlier decided to do. Each bo 
pasted three dollars’ worth in his 
stamp book, and the remaining third 
they unhesitatingly gave to Alice 
They insisted that she had contrib- 
uted as much as either of them 
the success of the undertaking. 

The excitement was over for Bisky 
but he did not remain at the camp 
much longer, for the ranger declate? 
he was too big now to be kept in 3 
pen. Jim and Alan agreed that the) 
did not want to be present when 
Bisky left to join the herd of deer ™ 
the big corral, so it was arrange? 
that Mr. Bartley should come for him 
when the boys went with Uncle Dar 
to Glacier Point. Before that day 4 
rived, however, Alan and Jim mac 
a special trip to the pasturage whert 
the herd of deer were feeding. — 

“They all look happy enough, sa 
Alan thoughtfully. “I suppose they 
need lots of space and company 100. 

“Yes,” agreed Jim, “I guess Bisk) 
will really like it here.” 
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Elementary Science 
and the War 


(Continued from page 13) 


tential experiences available in the 


jituations. 

Children have experiences with var- 
wus kinds of soils when they make 
mud pies and clay marbles; w hen they 
make castles, tunnels, and pictures in 
‘he sand box or on the beach; and 
hen they make collections of pieces 
of quartz, granite, shale, lime- 
tone. They water 
naking small gullies in hills and de- 
the soil on walks or drive- 


and 


watch running 


posit ung 
yays. They help Father do various 
hings to prevent garden soil from 


washing 
To make such common experiences 
more meaningful and to understand 
the importance of soil in increased 
soduction, it is important that chil- 
dren test their garden soil for various 
-haracteristics, such as color, texture, 
snd cohesiveness; that they learn how 
) identify common garden soils and 
gnd out whether their soils are largely 
am, humus, sand, or gravel; that 
hey learn how to treat different kinds 
f gils to make them more produc- 
ive; that they learn how moisture is 
teld in soils and the ways of conserv- 
ng this moisture; and that they find 
ut how water rises in soils by cap- 
larity. 
Science as related to gardening— 
Outlines of science for elementary 
chools emphasize some of these basic 
understandings relating to soil. How- 
wer, to help produce a maximum crop 
f vegetables in backyard gardens, 
these basic understandings need to be 
extended and new materials added to 
nclude points such as the following. 


away. 


In the fall, one should prepare his 
arden for early spring planting by 
nking leaves; burning refuse as a 
mans of controlling insects; 
compost pit or pile; and spading or 
lowing the soil. 
A satisfactory 


making 


garden soil has cer- 
un essential characteristics such as 
pod drainage; proper texture, com- 
josition, and physical properties; and 
sonable freedom from weeds. 

Soil fertility is maintained by re- 
placing elements taken from the soil 
4) plants. 

Vegetables to consider for planting 
re those varieties that have high nu- 
intional value; that are good in qual- 
‘y; that mature at the desired time; 
wat are enjoyed by the family; and 
tat grow well in the locality. 

A continuous supply of vegetables 

maintained by succession and com- 
pimon planting. 

Knowledge of the proper methods 
‘ cultivating soil, watering plants, 

nd conserving moisture in the soil is 

hecessary to ensure success. 

Using the proper methods of har- 
‘sting crops and storing and pre- 
‘ving surplus produce is essential. 

It is important to understand the 
eans of controlling insects and dis- 
"38¢8 of plants. 

It seems clear, then, that with the 
surection and extension of basic un- 

“tstanding gs relating to gardening, 

“science program has facilities for 
ore specifically to the pro- 
“Hon of an adequate supply of food 
“ting a period of total war. At the 
‘me time, it will stimulate an interest 
~ §atdening as an important peace- 








time activity, and with the guidance 
of the teacher and the co-operation of 
parents, children will plan their home 
gardens in relation to the 


situations. 


existing 


CONCLUSION 

From this discussion, it is evident 
that the teacher of girls and boys has 
an obligation to direct science work 
in such a way that it will suggest 
situations whereby children have op- 
portunities to gain science under- 
standings that will help them live 
more efficiently, satisfactorily, and 
securely. 


For Mother’s 


(Continued from page 


Day 
44) 


and the satisfaction and joy in doing 
things together. 

LEADER—Most of the things we 
like best are those that we enjoy be- 
cause someone else has pointed them 
out to us. 

THIRD SPEAKER—I light this candle 
to the appreciation of beauty and the 
enjoyment of familiar things given us 
by our mothers. We have shared their 
happiness and learned to find it for 
ourselves in a silver bow of moon in 

darkening sky, the crackling of a 
fire on the hearth and the smell of 
popcorn and apples, the pink and 
white petals of blossoming trees in 
spring, the sound of summer rain on 
the roofs, and the soft rustle of mul- 
ticolored leaves in autumn. 

LEADER—Our ability to recognize 
the worth-while things in life, the 
character that we develop, will be 
largely the result of our mothers’ 
teaching and example. 

FOURTH SPEAKER—TI light this can- 
dle to the inspiration of mothers, to 
all the things we want to be—brave, 
kind, , good, joyous— 
because they have these qualities. 

LEADER—The most celebrated char 
acteristic of mothers is love. 

FIFTH SPEAKER—I light this candle 
to mother-love, to the devotion of 
our mothers for all of us, and to om 
love for them. 

SIXTH SPEAKER (recites “Only One 
Mother,” by George Cooper) — 
Hundreds of stars in the pretty sky, 

Hundreds of shells on the shore to- 

gether, 
Hundreds of birds that 

Hundreds of 


strong, reverent 


go singing by, 


bees in the 


sunny 
weather, 
Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the 
dawn, 
Hundreds of lambs in the purple 
clover, 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn; 
But only one mother the wide 


world over. 
(Chorus sings “Children’s Prayer,” 
from Hansel and Gretel, Humper- 


dinck.) 


Note: “Dedication” is in 
Sing, published by Hall & 
McCreary Co., Chicago. An arrange- 
ment, by Pitcher, of “Where’er You 
Walk,” is published as sheet music by 
C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston. “Chil- 
dren’s Prayer” is in Book V of the 
“Music Hour” series published by Silver, 
Burdett & Co., New York. 

To vary the program, the following 
music has been used: “Hymn of Love,” 
by Dvorak, and “Dream Song,” by 
Brahms, which are in Songs We Sing; 
“The Vesper Hour,” by Mozart, in the 
Silver Book of the “Music Hour” series; 
and “The Green Cathedral,” by Hahn, 
published as sheet music by Educational 
Music Bureau, Chicago. 


AUTHOR'S 
Songs We 








is worth waiting for 


our HOARDED HOLIDAYS, the time and dollars 

wisely and patriotically put aside now for war 
bonds, will pay bountiful dividends in peace-time 
travel to Mexico. 


For teachers and students especially, there will be 
new opportunities for continued study, combined 
with reinvigorating rest and delightful recreation. 
Courses and curricula at Mexico’s historic schools 
and universities are being revised to meet tomorrow’s 
educational needs. There will be more modern facil- 
ities and accommodations for vacation travelers. And 
rill 


remain unchanged the matchless blend of ideal climate 


—what is more important and appealing—there 


and gorgeous scenery, the picturesque life and settings 


of a truly foreign but friendly, hospitable land. 


Build your postwar vacation travel plans around 


Mexico; you’ll find it well worth waiting for. 


The élose cooperation of the Missouri Pacific Lines and 
the National Railways of Mexico has given added 
impetus to the war effort. Keeping war trains rolling 
is our principal job until Victory...then will follow 
the uninterrupted flow of friendly travel between our 
neighboring countries. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC. LINES- 
Ld = 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
OF MEXICO fu) 
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LAN NOW 





SAVE NOW 


for the Vacation. of a 
LIFETIME 


Michigan’s vast recreational advan- 
tages offer limitless opportunities 
for the pleasant discovery of re- 
newed vitality, fresh viewpoints and 
far reaching inspiration. Eleven 
thousand inland lakes and 3,500 
miles of Great Lakes shore and 
sandy beaches await you. Thou- 
sands of miles of rivers and streams 
bordered by forests and picturesque 
woodlands await you. 


When You Can 


These abundant bounties of nature 
in Michigan await your chance to 
enjoy them when you can. It may 
be sooner than you expect, so plan 
now and save now for What can be 
—and will be — the vacation of a 
lifetime. 


List Your Name 
As you look forward to this enjoy- 
able period of the future make your 
participation assured. Write today 
for “Highspots of a Michigan Vaca- 
tion” which automatically will list 
your name in order to receive 
Michigan’s beautiful, completely in- 
formative 4-color postwar literature. 


For Free and Unbiased 
Information Write the 


” MICHIGAN 
Stete Capite! 





H. tels And Resorts, 





New York City 


Prince George Hotel 


Perfect location 
and friendly serv- 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators. 
4 restaurants, cof- 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores. 
1,000 large rooms, 





with bath. Single, 
2.50 up. Double, 
$4.00 up. 14 East 
28th St. Send for 
Booklet. Charles 


F. Rogers, Jr., Mer. 


“Little Red Ridinghood” 


(Continued from page 40) 


too. (Starts to put them in vase.) 
Oh, Grandmother, what big ears 
you have! 

wo_F—All the better to hear you, 
my dear. 

RFD RMDINGHOOD—Grandmother, 
what big eyes you have! 

wo_F—All the better to see you, 
my dear. 

RED RIDINGHOOD—And what a big 
nose you have, Grandmother! 

worr—All the better to 
you, my dear. 

RED  RIDINGHOOD—Grandmother, 
what big teeth you have! 

wo._r—All the better to cat you, 
my dear, 

(Jumps out of bed as Little Red 
Ridinghood runs. Woodcutters enter, 
carrying pasteboard hatchets.) 

A WOODCUTTER (catching Wolf by 
the neck)—Oh, ho, we've got you 
now! We've been trying to catch 
you for a long time. You won't be 
able to bother folks any more. 

(Woodcutters sing “Song of the 
Woodcutters.” On second stanza, 
Flowers and all main characters en- 
ter, singing with Woodcutters.) 


smell 


Note: Mrs. Pleune is now teaching 
in Clearfield, Pennsylvania. At the 
time this operetta was developed, she 
was teaching in Washington Irving 
School, Rochester, New York, where 
Mrs. Steese is still Instructor of Music. 


Remembering Our 
Holidays 


(Continued from page 39) 


EASTER BUNNY (sings)— 

I come when the children are sleeping, 
Leaving eggs in each possible nook 
Then away I go leaping, leaping, 
To hide in a storybook, 

To hide in a storybook. 

(Girls repeat above stanza, adapt- 
ing it as before. Then they exit.) 

ANNOUNCER—Now comes Mother's 
Day. 

(Curtains open to reveal a girl 
posed to resemble the painting “The 
Artist’s Mother,” by Whistler. On 
the opposite side of the stage a child 
wearing a smock paints at an easel.) 

ARTIST— 

My mother dear is sweeter far 

Than all the other ladies are. 

Kindness is written on her face; 

She scatters joy in every place; 

She makes, wherever she may be, 

A glad and happy place for me. 

Her hands are swift, her heart is 
true, 

High honor ever is her due; 

My love is hers, and year by year 

She seems more lovely and more dear. 

(Curtains close.) 

ANNOUNCER—Our last holiday of 
the school year is Flag Day. 

(The curtains open and a number 
of children playing a simple patriotic 
march on rhythm-band instruments 
enter. Following them comes a boy in 


uniform carrying a large American 
flag, flanked by two Color Guards. 
While they march around the stage, 
the other children assemble quickly 
and line up along the back of the 
stage as spectators, using the accepted 
civilian salute. The parade halts on 
signal, all face the audience with Flag 
Bearer and Color Guards center front 
of stage. Peace, a girl in a white 
robe, stepping to right front, recites 
the last eight lines of “Your Flag and 
My Flag,” by Wilbur D. Nesbit.) 

ANNOUNCER—The audience will 
please rise and join us in pledging al- 
legiance to the flag and then be seated. 

(Audience stands and joins per- 
formers in the pledge of allegiance 
and then are seated.) 

(At a given chord on the piano, all 
children left of center turn left and 
all right of center turn right. With 
a designated child as leader of each 
group, they exit through the audito- 
rium. Color Bearer and Color Guards 
form tableau on stage. The curtains 
close.) 

EpitortaL Note: Owing to limita- 
tions of space, it was necessary for us 
to omit some of the holiday episodes 
that the author’s pupils used originally 
in their program. “It’s Halloween” is 
in THE Instructor for October 1939. 
“Pilgrims Going to Church” is No. 91 
and “The Artist’s Mother” is No. 44 in 
The Instructor Picture Study Series 
(F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y.). 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers” and “Si- 
lent Night” are in The Golden Book 
of Favorite Songs (Hall & McCreary 
Co., Chicago). “Happy New Year” is in 
THe INSTRUCTOR Magazine for January 
1938. Music for “The New Year” may be 
found in First Year Music, by Hollis 
Dann (American Book Co., New York). 
“Valentine Song” is in Book One of 
“The Progressive Music Series” (Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co., New York). Direc- 
tions for dancing the minuet are in 
Pieces and Plays for Washington's 
Birthday, and a version of “Minuet” by 
Mozart in The Instructor Rhythm Band 
Book (both published by F. A. Owen 
Pub. Co.). Musie and directions for 
dancing the Irish Jig are in The Folk 


Dance Book, by C. Ward Crampton (A. S. 


Music for 
may be found 


Barnes & Co., New York). 
“Song of the Easter Hare” 
in Firet Year Music, by Hollis Dann. 
The poem, “Mother,” by Annie Winfrey 
Meek, was published originally in the 
May 1930 issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. 
The last lines of “Your Flag and My 
Flag” are in Graded Gems of Thought, 
by Lucia Wiant (F, A. Owen Pub. Co.). 


Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 30-31) 


At the close of the school year 
many girls and boys like to collect au- 
tographs of their schoolmates. Color 
miniatures will add interest to an 
autograph book that you can make for 
yourself. Cut several sheets of heavy 
paper 6” x 9”, Punch two holes 
along one 6-inch side, so that later the 
pages can be tied together. Letter 
the word “AUTOGRAPHS” on the 
cover. On the first of the inside pages, 
print this sentence, “Sign your name 
on the page which has the picture you 
like best.” On each of the other 
pages paste a color miniature. Place 
it in an upper corner, leaving plenty 
of room for the autographs. Tie the 
pages together with rafha or ribbon. 
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Eniey CHICAGO 


5 Full Days only $27: 


Select your own fun, recreation, and amusement { 
6 full days in Chicago. (Includes hotel room wt 
bath in choice Loop hotel.) 
Your choice includes Night Club, Sporting Evert 
Current Stage Production, Boat Trip on Lake, y~ 
tail Hour at Shangri-La, Evening of Dancing, Ca 
rent Lectures, Concert, *’The Breakfast Club,” Chins 
town, Hull House—Many More Attractions. 

Depend on Your Chicago Hosts for 3 

Grand Time in rg “0 
Write for Descriptive Fu 
AMERICAN TOUR and “TRAVEL 
506 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5,! 
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UTHERLAND 


POCONO PINES, PA. Enjoy a perfect 
vacation 3 hours from N. Y. Excellent R.R. 
service. Greyhound or Martz Bus direct. 
Car unnecessary. 2,000 Acre Resort. 3 
Modern Hotels. Lake Beach. Tennis. Rid- 
ing. Golf. Movies. Club House. Nature 
Trails. Protestant and Catholic Churches 
nearby. Rates $34 to $65. Y. Office, 
11 W.42d St.(Room 1274) LO. 5-1550 
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400 GAMES 


For School, Home and Playground 


Excellent for holiday and special programs 
are the 400 games in this book. For all 
grades. Only $1.50 postpaid. Special $1.20 
when ordered with THE INSTRUCTOR. 


F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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BUNION 
RELIEF 


Get FISCHER PROTECTOR 
Relieves pressure on Bunion—eases pain. 
Hides large joints. Keeps shoes shapely. 
You can't be well dressed if shoes are 
ansightly. Buy at shoe dealers, druggists 
or department stores; or write for Free 
frial Offer. Est. over 30 years. 
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Money Back 
if Blackheads 
Don’t Disappea 


Get a jar of Golden Peacock Bleach Creme this =a 
—use as directed before going to bed—look for ~ 
provement in the morning. In a few days surface br 
ishes, muddiness, freckles, even pimples of — 
origin should be gone. A clearer, fairer, smoother ” 
skin. Sold on money back guarantee at all ty moet 
counters. 30 million jars already used. Ask for re “ 
size, or write for a generous Free Sample to 
Peacock Co., Inc., Paris, Tennessee. 
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For exquisite daintiness a new safeguard 


w dkeodoran 


It’s locked in...so it can’t shake out 


OW you get this ncw protection for (2) You get lasting comfort, because Kotex 


your charm, your daintiness —at noextra is made to Stay soft while wearing. 

cost to you. (3) The special four-ply safety center gives 

A deodorant is locked inside each Kotex you extra hours of protection, prevents roping 
sanitary napkin to help keep you fresh, lovely, and twisting. 
confident. The deodorant can’t shake out, (4) Only Kotex has three sizes— Regular, 
because it is processed right into exch pad— —_ Junior and Super Kotex—for different women, 
not merely dusted on! different days. 

There are so many important reasons why (5) And now this extra safeguard —the new 
you should always insist on Kotex: deodorant in every Kotex napkin. 

(1) The patented, flat tapered ends of Kotex No wonder most women simp!y won't be 
mean no bulges, no revealing lines. satished with any other brand! 


More women choose KOTEX’ 


"T.M. Reg. | 


than all other sanitary napkins put together 


. S. Pat. Off. 
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QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 


The Quinlan Basal Readers have everything — unity in quality, in purpose, in plan, in 


iiM4a 


organization, in authorship. They have realistic pictures, continuity in stories, modern sim. 


5 
< 


plified type, classroom songs, poetry, new words in the color band at the foot of the page, 
comprehension tests. 


There are workbooks for each reader, an introductory book called Reading Pictures, 


M MELA 





and a simple Teachers’ Handbook covering all three primary grades. 
Word for word, page for page, book for book, there is no comparable series of readers, for Grades one, two, and three, 
The Quinlan Readers were adopted this year for basal use in the state of Mississippi, and on the multiple list recently ig 
South Carolina, Louisiana, and Virginia. Other state adoptions of the readers include Georgia, Tennessee, New Mexico, Kens 
tucky on the multiple list, and Alabama, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Montana, Nevada for basal supplementary use. 





READERS FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 
ALLYN and BACON 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 











ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE by Carpenter and Bailey 


The magic of science appeals to the youngest pupils and adds the important element of interest, which is so 
effective in learning to read. 

During a global war science takes on new importance. Newspapers and newsreels tell every day of the great 
achievements of science. 

The authors of the Rainbow Readers, Adventures in Science, had the good sense to associate with themselves reading special- 
ists for each of the six grades which the readers cover. The result is that each reader is exactly adapted 
to the grade for which it is written. No other series is so accurately fitted to the abilities of pupils 
in the first six grades. 


A complete separate Course of Study by a practical teacher is available for users of the 
Rainbow Readers. 


X 
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Illustrated glossaries with over 400 pictures explain new scientific terms. : oo 
Workbooks are now ready for the first, second, and third grade readers. ag l 
: =a 
The Rainbow Readers were adopted this year on the multiple list in South Carolina and Arkansas. [| ADVENTURES 


Other state and territorial adoptions include Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, Tennessee, IN SCIENCE & 
Kentucky, New Mexico, Nevada, Hawaii, Alaska, and the Philippines. ‘ WITH RUTH AND JIM 
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